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EVERSTICK 
ANCHORS 
lead the 


world 
in anchor sales. 
WHY? 


EVERSTICK 

Anchor Co. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
U.S.A. 


The Red Seal 
Dry Battery 


is more than an ignition battery—it is a 
general utility cell. The guarantee applies 
to telephune work. 


GUARANTEE BACKED BY 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


Chicago New York St. Louis 
FACTORIES: Jersey City Ravenna, O. 


San Francisco 
St. Louis 








American Steel & Wire Co.’s 


W.& M. 


TELEPHONE 
WIRE 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 


New York Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Denver 


Chicago 
Worcester 

















CEDAR 
POLE 


Wire or write for 
delivered prices 


NATIONAL POLE CO. 
ESCANABA :: :: MIGH. 








POLE-LINE 
HARDWARE 


The “pressed steel’’ feature adds 
greatly to the serviceability of 
our pole-line hardware, and 
makes an attractive purchase 
for any telephone company. 


Write for our Telephone Catalog. 
THE “B. & K.’? MFG. CO. 
Railroad St., New Britain, Conn. 














Telephone Cables 
ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 


Hard Drawn Copper 
Telephone Wire 
Galvanized Iron Tele- 
phone Wire. 

Siemens-Martin and 
High Strength 
Strands. 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 


PHILLIPSDALE, R. 1. 
CHICAGO— 12 W. Adams St. 
CINCINNATI—Traction Bidg. 
NEW YORK—233 Broadway 
BOSTON— 1! 76 Federal St. 





\Red Desil Tools 


“Tailored” to Your Hand 


There’s something about the balance 
and grip of a “Red Devil” that isn’t in 
ordinary tools—it comes from extra care 
in designing and making. 


Take “Red Devil” Electricians’ Snips, 
for instance. They look like ordinary 
snips—hardly anyone but an experienced 
tool-maker could tell the difference 
merely by looking at them. But the dif- 
ference is there just the same—it’s in 
better steel, sharper cutting edges, 
smoother action, wearing quality. 


You should know “‘Red Devil’’ Tools. 
Ask your dealer to show them to you. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., INC. 


87 Coit Street Irvington, N. J. 


“*Red Devil’’ is the Expert Mechanic’s guide to 

Knows Quality in Pliers, Electricians’ Tools, 

ack Saw Frames and Blades, Auger Bits, 

Sith eee and other Hand Tools, all of aclass 
e evil’’ a ¥ i 

sellers in the world. a a 


AYNE 


ComPANY 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Tort 


PRINTING 


Printers and Blank 
Book Manufacturers 


Write for Samples and 
Prices on I. C. C. Forms 


Ours Are the Best 














di) MATTHEWS ¢ 
yy SCRULIX 
MJ ANCHORS 


WS are not the best 
because they are 
the oldest, but 
they are the old- 
est because they 
are the best. 


W. N. MATTHEWS & BRO., Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Charging and Ringing Equipment 


For Magneto and Private Branch Exchanges 


The Only a. a One Machine 
Combined Ringing |) §39e=e=, Does the 
and Charging | aaa : Work of 
Machine oy i Several 





THE NO. 21 COMBINED RINGING AND CHARGING 
MACHINE has ample charging capacity to take care of a 200-line 
common battery private branch exchange or furnish current for 
operators’ sets on the largest non-multiple and transfer magneto switch- 
boards and supply ringing current also. 


110-volt, 60-cycle, alternating-current lighting circuit is used for service 
with the No. 21 charging and ringing machine. All previous low 
cost records for ringing and charging current will be cut, when this 
machine is installed. 


Write for more complete information. 


LEICH ELECTRIC COMPANY 
GENOA, ILL. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Chicago, Dallas, New Orleans, San Francisco Spokane, Wash. 


ST. PAUL ELECTRIC Co. B-R ELECTRIC CO. 
St. Paul, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 


POST GLOVER ELECTRIC CoO. 
Cincinnati, O. 
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telephone industry is nearing a crisis. 


The United States Supreme Court will 


hear arguments May 5 on the South 


Dakota and Massachusetts cases as to 


the right of the Postmaster-General to 


make intrastate rates. It’ll be a close race 
between the peace conference and the 
court as to whether the decision will be 


of any material value. 
s 


Wages and Rate Increases. 


The railway wage is a matter that 


has been the subject of much com- 


ment in the newspapers, especially in the 


past few weeks. It is stated that the 
railway employes are receiving now 


$1,565,000,000 more than before the war 
while the rate increases for freight and 
passenger trafic amount to $1,200,000,000. 
-ventually, of course, the people will pay 
the deficit, in addition to paying the in- 
creased rates. — . 

That is one of the great contributing 
reasons for the strong opposition to gov- 
erament ownership and control which is 

Ww sO apparent all over the country— 

gher rates when lower ones were con- 

lently expected. 

The Postmaster General stated recent- 

that telegraph and telephone employes 
had been given wage increases aggregat- 

g $34,000,000 annually, while the total 
increases made or contemplated in the 
telegraph or telephone rates, including all 
Increases made or contem- 
plated, amount to less than $40,000,000. 


* 


heretofore 


up, in addition to the wage increases, by 


the increased cost of apparatus, mate- 
rials and supplies. 

The policy of the railroad administra- 
tion in granting such large wage in- 
creases has been severely condemned by 
the 98,000,000 users of railways. It is 
stated that since 1910 the wages of the 
trainmen have been increased over 103 
per cent and other railway employes 121 
per cent. The public generally does not 
kegrudge the railroad men an increased 
wage but it does want it to be in pro- 
portion to that of other industries. 

The railroads are said to be in very 
bad financial condition were they to be 
returned to their private owners at once. 
Indeed it is declared that many of them 
weuld be bankrupt, in fact, most of them, 
due to the enormous wage increases. 
According to men in position to know, 
were telegraph and telephone employes 
given wage increases in the same propor- 
tion as the railroad employes, the com- 
panies would be financial wrecks, for it 
would be impossible to raise the addi- 
tional 


$240,000,000 a 


revenue required — approximately 


year—through rate in- 
creases. 

It has apparently been the program of 
the Postmaster General to keep rates 
for wire service apace with wages. Wage 
increases have been made but not on a 
large scale such as would make it im- 
possible to cover them through rate in- 
creases. In this the Postmaster General 
has pursued a conservative policy and 


protected the properties as well or pos- 


It should be observed that the owners 
of the properties, upon the termination 
of the period of government control, will 
the $34,000,000 
Unless 


the existing rates are raised, many com- 


have to pav increase of 


annually and continue to pay it. 


panies will be in bad condition financially 
when the owners are once again respon- 
sible for them. At the present time the 


cwners are entitled to a just compensa- 


tion from the government without re- 
gard to the results the government is 
obtaining. In other words, the owners 


do not in any way profit by any increases 


made during the government control 
period 
Looking all these conditions in the 


face, it would appear that the employes 
and the owners of the companies have a 
interest. whose 


mutual The employes 


wages have not been raised naturally de- 





and they are entitled to 


the 


increases 
On the 


cannot afford to pay an increased wage 


sire 


them. other hand, owners 


unless the rates are increased sufficiently 
to cover the additional wages and keep 
pace with the prevailing high cost of 
It is here that the matter 
The 


ploves can assist the management in put- 


maintenance. 


of mutual interest comes in. em- 


ting over an increased rate, thereby 
maintaining the equilibrium of the com- 
pany’s financial boat. 

Pope’s rule, “Be not the first by whom 
the new is tried, nor yet the last to lay 
the old aside,” is a good one to bear in 
and the avoidance 


mind. Conservatism 


of extremes are always safe guides. 








The Efficient Operating Force 


Individual and Collective Problems in Development of Efficient Operating 


Force 


Many a manager and many a chief 
operator have over-estimated the impor- 
tance of equipment and under-estimated 
the importance of the human element, in 
connection with the problem of giving tel- 
ephone service. Both, of course, are very 
factors; but the best and most 
up-to-date equipment if manned by an 


inefficient operating force will result in 


cssential 


while a_ behind-the-times 
switchboard, operated by an efficient and 
enthusiastic will 
despite the handicap owing to 
lack of proper mechanical equipment. 


poor service, 


force, result in good 


service 


Assuming that the equipment is mod- 
ern and of sufficient capacity to meet the 
requirements of the load, it should be 
the chief operator’s ambition to mould 
the human material piaced in her charge, 
into an efficient operating organization. 
As the sculptor is rewarded by seeing 
the raw material develop into a work 
of art under his skilled hands, the chief 
operator should obtain a keen pleasure 
in seeing the human material placed in 
her charge develop into a skilled operat- 
ing machine. 


Impressing the New Employe. 


The problem starts with the new em- 
ploye. The chief operator who gives the 
impression that she is doing the new 
employe a favor by allowing her to be- 
come a member of the force, is the 
of chief operator who has an entirely 
wrong conception of what her attitude 
should be. 

The new employe should be greeted 
cordially and made to feel at home. The 
chief operator should tind time during 
each of the first few days to make per- 
sonal inquiry of the new employe, re- 
garding her progress few 


and adda 


words of encouragement. 

In large organizations, it is well for 
the chief operator to organize what might 
be termed a reception committee, com- 
posed of supervisors or senior operators. 
Such a committee can do wonders in 
assimilating newcomers, by making them 
acquainted in the restrooms and giving 
them little attentions which seem trivial 
zt the time but which are often the means 
of establishing life-long friendships. 

First impressions are lasting ones and 
the employe who is favorably impressed 
ir. the beginning will not require days 
or months of effort later on to bring 
about that necessary spirit of enthusiasm 
and co-operation. 


tstablishing Contact with New Employe 
Improvement in Operator's Work 


By W. F. Johnson 


Supervisor of Instruction, Cleveland Telephone Co. 


Many must be developed 


through individual attention. 


employes 
Here again 
some chief operators have the mistaken 
notion that a determined, or even a gruff, 
manner is the only way to obtain results 
It is human na- 
ture to resent a reprimand and to respond 


and make an impression. 


The diplomatic chief oper- 
“call down” 
so that the operator will get the impres- 


to kindness. 
ator can camouflage a 
sion that she has been given some very 
valuable advice. 


Directing Attention to Poor Work. 
It is good practice when calling atten- 
work to start conversation 
by directing attention to the thing in 
which the employe seems to excel. The 
employe will not then feel absolutely con- 
cemned and _ the between the 
good and bad points will make a more 
vivid impression than a word picture of 
one color only. 


tion to poor 


contrast 


If proper employment methods are in 
effect, the personnel of the force will be 
such that individual development will be 
required only in a minimum number of 
cases and the work of improvement can 
be carried on in Educational 
meetings then become the all-important 
medium. 


groups. 


The chef operator should pass 

hold instruction 
meetings at such periods when operators 
can be spared from the switchboard due 
te lulls in the traffic or an unavoidable 
excess in It is surprising how 
much can be accomplished in half-hour 


sessions. 


never 


up an opportunity to 


force. 


Group training is most valuable when 
the operating force appears in need of 
general improvement along some particu- 
lar line. It affords the means of obtain- 
ing quick results where individual effort 
would require a long period of time to 
reach each employe especially in large 
organizations. 

Stimulating “Quick-Arm” Movements. 

The chief operator may note with some 
zlarm that her force is becoming sluggish 
i1 its movements. The quick “straight- 
tco-the-jack” movement—the desire to 
beat the other operator to it—seems to be 
deteriorating into a slow “plug in.” 


a 


The chief operator’s problem in this 
case is to get the entire force thinking 
about the “quick-arm movement.” To 
obtain the benefit of mob psychology, the 
method used to counteract their sluggish- 
ness must be presented to them in groups 
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-Group Method of Obtaining 
Psychology in Physical and Vocal Exercises 


the larger the groups, the better, fo 


results. 


One ctfective way of concentrating 


thought on this would be by means of 
drills 


tc arm movements. 


calisthenic limited almost entirel) 


In a well-ventilated 


room the movements should be = gone 


through in a vigorous manner, stopping 
before the exercise becomes tiresome 
The drill should be followed by a talk 
on the needs and benefits of rapid-arm 
movement, not only from a service point 
of view but from a personal point of 
One thought that could be 


impressed on the employes is that the 


view also. 
rapid operator is more valuable to her 
employer and gets more enjoyment out 
of her work than the sluggish one. 

The force may forget what was said at 
such a meeting, but they will not forget 
the drill. 
nect 


They will unconsciously con 
their work at the 
board and with a little persistence, the 
will 


plished the desired results. 


it with switch 


chief operator have soon accom- 


Voice Culture. 

Another matter that can be dealt with 
to advantage at group meetings is that 
of voice culture, and the proper use ani 
development of the vocal organs.  1|\) 
means of chorus drills, the imperfections 
of the less skillful blend in with the well 
modulated voices of the more advanced 
until the ability of all is to a 
higher standard, without the embarrass- 
ment to the self-conscious girl that would 
result in individual drill. 

This matter of 
sadly-neglected 
panies. 


raised 


voice culture is a 
with many 
When consideration is given to 
the fact that the public forms its opin 


item com 


ion of the organization largely through 
the personality expressed in the opera 
tor’s voice, any chief operator will ap 
treciate the prime importance of such 
instruction. 


Summing up briefly, instruction metl)- 
cds resolve themselves into two general 
heads, namely: 

Individual instruction. 
Group instruction. 

With a little thought and careful o!)- 
servation, the chief operator can decide 
whether the irregularity to be overcome 
is individual in the sense that it relates 
only to certain operators, or whether ‘t 
is a group problem affecting practical|) 
the entire force. The remedy can then 
be intelligently applied. 





>| Why Advertise in the Directory? 


Some Suggestions from Commercial Men Successful in Selling Advertising 

Space in Telephone Directories—Method of Approach, Knowledge of Human 
I | PI ’ g 

Nature Playing a Big Part—Presented Through Courtesy of The Transmitter 


Selling space in the telephone direc- — sonal interest in selecting a space and in) you ask him why it is his competitors 


tories is an important part of a com- the wording of the ad and how attrac- 


mercial man’s job, which he is sometimes tive the name and business will appear 


“too busy” to handle or probably 


Several incidents mentioned at 
a recent conference of directory 


advertising managers in Jalti- 


has in bold type. If he objects and claims it 
not a clear idea of how to go about it. 


is money thrown away and will not pay, 





spend their money and renew their ads 
year after vear. 

Play on his pride, his fine business, 
and is he willing to let the other fellow 


increase his sales just because he 
can't see the advantage derived in 
placing his ad before the public. 


d more, Md., show how sales can be Telephone users must consult the 
e made if the matter is correctly directory for numbers; therefore, 

presented. For instance, the off- the ads are brought out in a prom 

cer in charge of a certain bank’s inent way before the user. Stran- 
k advertising decided that he did not gers moving to the city and using 
1 care to continue advertising in the telephone service have their atten 
t telephone directory. The _ tele- tion drawn to the advertisers by 


= SA aiuesiia aaa 


“All right. By 
the way, several banks have given 


phone man said: 


me letters telling me what adver- 
tising has done for them. Won't 
you please give such a letter, too?” 

The bank man wrote the letter. 
The telephone man looked it over 
and passed it back to the banker. 
“Why,” he said, “you don't want 
to give this space up. You admit 
right here in writing that it is 
valuable.” The bank man saw the 
point and renewed the contract. 

In another city an engraver de- 
cided that he would discontinue 
his advertisement in the telephone 
directory, for which ke paid $24 a 
vear. Pressed for a _ reason, he 
said he was going to use the 
money in sending out letters. The 
telephone man pointed out to him 
that letters would cost at least five 
cents each, including the writing, 
the stationery and stamp. For $24 
he could reach less than 500 peo- 
ple. For the same money, via the 
telephone directory, he could reach 
several thousand. 

C. L. Clemson, local manager of 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., at Annapolis, regularly 
sells all the advertising space 

ailable in his book. 

“In the first place,” says Mr. Clem- 
son, in a letter of suggestions rela- 
tive to soliciting advertising, “you 
must have the confidence of the 
parties with whom you hope to 
deal. Make them believe you 
know what you are talking about 
and be positive you believe it your- 
self first. 

“The arguments are varied and 
many. One of the best arguments 
is to carry the directory with you 
so the spaces and present adver- 
users can be shown. Take a per- 














Do Banks Advertise in Telephone Directories? 
Here’s Some Convincing Evidence That They Do. 
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the constant use of the directory. 
Business men in all cities corlsider 
that telephone directory advertis- 
ing is the most sucessful way 

If competitors are satisfied that 
directory advertising is paying 
them, why shouldn’t other busi- 
ness men take advantage of it in 
the same way to increase their 
business? Directory advertising is 
considered by business men of au 
thority to be the most successful 
of all means employed. Instead of 
the rates being too high they are 
more reasonable and are much 
cheaper than newspaper, posters, 
magazines. The buyer of direc- 
tory advertising space receives 
more for his investment than for 
money invested in any other form 
of advertising. 

The banks are using the tele- 
phone directory as a medium 
through which to advertise. They 
realize it is not beneath their dig- 
nitv to advertise where it will pay 
and will increase their business. 
Publicity is the keynote and they 
know they will be benefited when 
they advertise in the directory. 
Competition is strong. <A_ busi- 
ness man should show his competi- 
for that he is alive and has just 
as attractive a line of goods to 
offer. If he does not advertise, his 
competitor will have an advantage 
over him in making sales. 

Publicity means new _ business; 
80 per cent of all telephone di- 
rectory advertisers renew _ issue 
after issue because they are sat- 
isfied that advertising brings re- 
sults. I get a large percentage of 
renewals in each issue. In fact, I 
have the same people renew year 
after year. Naturally, there are 
new advertisers or I would not be 
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able to increase the revenue as | have done 
I have had several to tell me 
that they made enough from their ad te 
pay for it 


each year. 


One man, a 
pump maker, said he could not handle the 
work that came to him since his ad ap- 


several years. 


peared in the telephone directory. 
That Personal Equation. 

“Of course, you must study your man, 
likes dislikes, favorite 
not disagree unless it is 
when you are trying to convince him that 
advertising in the telephone directory will 
be to his advantage and will be the means 
of increasing his sales. The personal ele- 
ment plays a big part.” 

Local Manager Stake, at Martinsburg, 
was told that it “couldn't be done.” He 
proved that it could by doing it. He is 
one of the Chesapeake & Potomac com- 
pany’s best advertising sellers. 


his moods, and 


topic. Do 


“When I was appointed local manager 
at Martinsburg that district had one ad- 
vertisement in its directory,” states Mr. 
Stake in relating his experiences. “Payment 
for it we were never able to collect, and 
I understood from commercial employes 
that directory advertising could not be 
sold in Martinsburg. You‘can imagine 
just how I felt when I started out to sell 
space for our first directory issued after 
taking charge. To make a long story 
short, I picked out firms that looked the 
most prosperous and progressive for my 
first endeavors and I was rather success- 
ful, selling about all available space, but, 
believe me, it was some task convincing 
those first advertisers that directory ad- 
vertising would pay them. 

Showing them advertisers in other 
towns by those towns’ directories was a 
great help. I also cited them their en- 
deavors towards securing more patron- 
age or business by their newspaper ad- 
vertisements, etc. I then told them the 
number of rural subscribers we had in 
this and adjoining counties, how country 
people, as I know to be a fact, read all 
literature that came into their hands and 
how our directory was looked forward to 
by the people and almost memorized, 
hung upon the wall and kept, and how 
their advertisements would stare the 
people in the face every time they had 
recourse to the use of it. 

By proving to a non-advertiser the 
large circulation our directory has 
through subscribers alone and_ then 
through subscribers’ friends, the travel- 
ing public and others, I showed him his 
advertisement was noticed and read by 
thousands in the course of a year. 

Since the first issue carrying adver- 
tisements the job has been considerably 
easier, as I first call upon the old adver- 
tisers for renewals, offering them their 
old space or any expired space that might 
suit them better. It is a, fact that the ma- 
jority of our first advertisers are still re- 
newing. Of course, some of them have 
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to be talked to differently from issue to 
issue. | remind them that we are grow- 
ing, the directory has a larger circulation, 
and that they have taken on new lines of 
which they 
have not heretofore advertised. 

After all renewals have been taken that 


merchandise or specialties 


it is possible to secure I go after new ones. 
I have a typewritterm list* made of all firms 
and parties who have opened up new 
places of business since our last issue, 
and it is nine chances to ten, or better, 
that you can always secure an advertise- 
ment from these people. I often 


vince a prospect of the soundness of di- 


con- 


rectory advertising by showing him the 
advertisement of a competitor who has 
been advertising with us for such and 
such a period. 

Practically all garages and automobile 
salesrooms, if gone after in the proper 
manner, can be sold because competition 
in the automobile line is keen. The same 
thing applies to liveries, feed and sales 
stables, but outside of these lines of busi- 
ness, spaces are sold in a good many in- 
stances by limiting one line of business in 
a directory, for instance, only one jewelry 
store, one furniture store, one druggist. 
A hesitating prospect can often be signed 
up by getting him to call up a satisfied 
advertiser. Really, in towns of 10,000 
population and up it is an easy matter to 
sell all space if prospects are handled in 
an intelligent and business-like manner, 
as there are plenty of prospects in towns 
of that size. 

Particularly For Probationers. 

“As a few suggestions to new salesmen 
and others who have not made much 
progress along this line I offer the fol- 
lowing : 

Before starting to sell, make up a list 
of people who advertise constantly and 
otherwise in the newspapers. If possible, 


try to sell the display pages first. 
To these advertisers cite advantages 
of cuts that can be printed. Mar- 


gins can be sold more easily if you can 
show your prospect the large amount of 
space already sold and to whom. 

To beginners I would suggest their 
carrying with them directories of other 
towns where spaces have nearly all been 
sold and if any difficulty is experienced 
in selling the man in hand show him by 
other directories an advertiser in the 
same line of business who advertises and 
how he advertises in the other town. 
Again, a list of business places or people 
whom we _ patronize, livery _ stables, 
garages, etc., can nearly always be sold 
space if approached and handled in an 
intelligent manner.” 

Both Mr. Clemson and Mr. Stake seem 
1o agree that to sell advertising space 
one must himself thoroughly believe that 
it pays to advertise and that advertising 
in the telephone directory is productive 
of results. 





No. 1, 


Vol. 76. 


well to 
know something about the theory of 


Know your proposition. It is 


vertising in general and to be sutficien! 
interested in it to discuss it intelligent 
Everybody who knows anything about a 
vertising knows that it is not the easiest 
thing in the world to sell. There is not 
ing about it that a man can see and fe 
and The 
what it 


tangible thi 
will do if 


admire. only 


about it is given a 
chance. 


No Charity Here. 


Telephone directory advertising must 


be sold on its merit—for it has merit 
A telephone manager cannot ask a man 
to take space merely to help out a good 
cause, or because he is a friend of thx 
solicitor, as is done in 


programs for 


with 
benefit entertainments 
and the like. A man who signs an ap- 
plication for advertising space in the 
telephone directory is not performing an) 


connection 


act of charity—except perhaps to himself 
It is a business proposition. 

That’s why advertising salesmen should 
never allow the prospective advertiser to 
class the telephone directory with theatre 
hospital cata 
logues, and money-raising printed souve- 
nirs of all kinds. All of these 
limited circulation and exist only for a 
while the telephone 
everywhere for all time. 
a man feels 


programs, school and 


have a 
day, directory is 
Of course, if 
there’s no 
cbjection to his spending money in benefit 
programs, but he should not class it with 
real advertising. 


charitable grave 


Mr. Clemson says the banks in his dis- 
trict are the most enthusiastic and satis- 
fied advertisers and demand most of the 
prominent spaces. It is easy to 
Bank advertising 
is of a high class. You never see it in 
questionable mediums. You do not find 
it in publications where it is likely to be 
placed alongside a liquor advertisement or 
one advocating the use of patent medi- 
cines. 
(which advertising of 
kind) appeals strongly to those in charge 
cf bank advertising. 

The back cover of the Baltimore direc- 
tory is used regularly by one of the big 
banks, and another is on the waiting list, 


under- 
stand why this is so. 


Therefore, the telephone director) 
admits no 


this 


should the first ever decide to give it 
The of the 
inside of the back cover are likewise take! 
by banks. 

Helping Shape Up Advertisement 


inside front cover and the 


The idea of carrying a directory along 
and helping the advertiser to shape up a 
good advertisement is all right. © 
solicitor went to the trouble of 
up attractive advertiseménts for various 
lines and carrying them around with h 
There’s always some good point about 
a man’s business that can be advertise! 
Help him find it. 


New firms in 


making 


town or individua!s 
setting up in business for themselves are 
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good prospects. It is necessary that they 
let the public know who they are, what 
they are selling and where they are 
located. The telephone directory keeps 
this information before the public. When 
qa store or business man changes his ad- 
dress, an advertisement in the telephone 
directory is useful to him. One adver- 
tiser headed his advertisement “Gone 
to a Better Place,” and followed it up 
with the old and new address. 

The whole idea in writing an adver- 
tisement or announcement should be to 
make it useful—to attract favorable at- 
tention to some phase or fact of the busi- 
ness or some special service in connection 
with it. 

Real Estate Ads in Directories. 

One might think that selling a house 
by an advertisement in the telephone 
directory would be a pretty big order. 
Yet this was done. On page 1 of the 
Baltimore directory is a real estate ad- 
vertisement for University Homes, with 
illustrations and details. It is an attrac- 
tive and informative page. 

\ stranger in town was seeking a home 
and was about to make an appointment 
with another real estate man to look 
over another property. She took up the 
telephone directory to call the other man 

and saw the advertisement of Univer- 
sity Homes. She liked the illustrations 
and was interested in the description. 
She went out to see the houses, and 
bought one. 

In this case there were two elements 
that do not exist in every case. ‘The 
woman was in a buying mood and the 
advertisement was especially attractive. 
Nevertheless, all people who use _ the 
telephone buy things, and all advertise- 
ments can be made attractive. 

Take a telephone directory of a dis- 
trict of about 15,000 people and let’s see 
who advertise and who do not and try to 
figure out why. 

Who Should Advertise? 

The inside front cover is divided into 
seven parts (probably because the local 
manager couldn't sell it to any one man) 
and these spaces are taken by a coal yard, 
an eve and ear specialist, a grocer, a tai- 
lor, a suit and skirt store, a livery stable 
and a stationer. 

lhe eye and ear man is probably the 
only one of his kind in town and it cer- 
tainly must pay him to advertise in the 
directory. People having need of his 
services now know that they do not have 
to go to the nearest large city to get 
treatment. The liveryman’s ad probably 
brings business from transients in town. 
Results from the others would naturally 
be harder to trace. 

Opposite that page is a full-page ad- 
ertisement of a firm handling lumber 
rd builders’ supplies, and on the back 
of that page is a full-page advertisement 
of a firm of jewelers, giving a list of 
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some of the things they sell. The margin 
at the bottom of the page of general in- 
formation is taken by a florist, while the 
ad occupying the top margin on the oppo- 
site page tells about the good qualities 
of a certain restaurant and hotel. The 
lower margin on the same page is occu- 
pied by a pharmacist’s announcement. 
Some of the Small Ads. 

The following three pages are divided 
into one-inch spaces, across the pages. 
We find the following things advertised: 
Taxi service, dairy lunch, furniture, 
clothing, electrical contracting, vegeta- 
bles, pork and mutton, “everything to 
wear,” junk, stoves, wallpapers and dec- 
orations, funerals, contracting and build- 
ing, confectionery, “first-class meals for 
30 cents,” painting, water systems, tire 
repairs, fish and italoring. 

Here are some of the advertisers who 
hold the top and lower margins of the 
A banking and trust com- 
pany, a tailor, a grocer, another bank, two 


listing pages: 


more banks, a_ hotel, a contractor, a 
garage, a coal dealer, another garage, the 
maker of a liniment for man or beast, a 
jeweler, a railroad, a maker of corsets. 

The page opposite the inside back cover 
is filled with an advertisement of a big 
department store in the nearest large 
city, while the inside back cover is di- 
vided up among the following: A sani- 
tary engineer, a grocer, a bicycle and 
motorcycle dealer, a carriage builder, a 
blacksmith, an oyster dealer, a dealer in 
The back cover 
is taken by a furniture dealer. 


salt and smoked meats. 


Yes, we will admit that this book is 
one of the few in which all the avail- 
able space is sold. But the local man- 
ager doesn’t think the performance is 
anything remarkable. In fact, he believes 
that if the average local manager would 
make a study of the subject and figure 
out what he really has to offer, said aver- 
age local manager would find that sell- 
ing the space is not such a difficult thing 
as perhaps he had imagined. 

And very likely a bunch of “average 
local managers” are going to show him 
something between now and this time 
next year. 


Motion to Dismiss Indiana Suit 
Against Burleson. 


Motion to dismiss the case of Post- 
master General Burleson, the Indianap- 
olis Telephone Co., and the Central 
Union Telephone Co. against the In- 
diana Public Service Commission was 
filed last week in the United States dis- 
trit court at Indianapolis by Ele Stans- 
bury, attorney general for Indiana. The 
case involves the long distance toll rate 
and the installation and removal rate of 
$3.50, which was ordered by the Post- 
master General and which was ruled un- 
constitutional by Judge Lewis B. Ew- 
bank of the Marion circuit court. 
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[he motion is made that the case be 
dismissed for the following reasons: 


1. Want of capacity on the part of the 
several plaintiffs to sue in this; the 
plaintiff, Albert S. 
master 


Burleson, as Post- 
General is not authorized to 
maintain the action according to the 
theory of the case as outlined in the 
bill of complaint, and the plaintiffs, the 
Indiana Telephone Co. and the receivers 
of the Centra! Union Telephone Co., are 
not authorized to maintain the action 
either as joint plaintiffs with the Post- 
master General or otherwise. 

2. For want of jurisdiction over the 
subject matter of the cause. 

+. For want of diversity of citizenship 
on the part of the several plaintiffs. 

1. For want of any federal question 
necessarily presented therein. 

5. For want of jurisdictional amount 
of $38,000 exclusive of interests and cost. 

6. For want of equity. 

In detail the briefs point out that the 
case should have been filed in the name 
of the United States rather than in the 
name of the Postmaster General; that 
the bill of complaint shows no interest 
on the part of the telephone companies; 
that the action does not involve property 
rights but involves only the political 
auestion as to whether or not the Post 
master General can operate the telephone 
business in a certain way, which, accord- 
ing to the court ruling, is not an issue 
which may be brought into a court of 
equity, and, finally, that the joint resolu- 
tion of Congress does not give the Post- 
master General the right to regulate 
rates including charges for installation 
and renewal. 

The question of a charge for tel- 
ephones was first brought into the courts 
when the Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission filed an injunction suit in the 
United States district court against the 
Indianapolis Telephone Co. and the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Co. to enjoin them 
from charging the long distance toll 
rates ordered by 
Burleson. 


Postmaster General 
Judge Anderson ruled that 
the federal court did not have jurisdic- 
tion and that the case was one for the 
state courts. Similar action was later 
brought by the state in the Marion county) 
circuit court and an injunction, restrain- 
ing the telephone companies from col- 
lecting installation charges and renewal 
charges and the long distance toll 
charges, was granted by Judge Ewbank. 

Action to enjoin the Indiana commis- 
sion from enforcing the order restrain- 
ing the telephone companies from mak- 
ing the charges for installation and re- 
newal and requiring them to ignore the 
toll rates was then brought by the Post- 
master General in the federal court. 
The two telephone companies were made 
parties to the complaint just prior to the 
filing of the bill. 


Some Principles of Rate-Making 


Discussion of Fundamental Principles Involved in Scientific Rate-Making— 






Proper Apportionment of Cost of Furnishing Service—Some Abuses of Privileges 
by Subscribers—Paper Presented at Illinois Independent Telephone Convention 


A detailed discussion of the subject of 
“rate-making” at this time may be a little 
uncertain, but some general discussion of 
the subject is opportune, for if we are to 
judge from some of the recent instruc- 
tions that we have received, and the ru- 
mors that we hear, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the fundamental principles 
ef telephone rate-making, which have 
been in vogue in the past, are destined 
for some radical changes. 
the first order of the 
General instituting service 
charges caused no little 
amount of comment. Some of the state 
commissions protested against the order 
on various grounds, citing the fact that 
very few telephone companies had in- 
corporated such charges in their sched- 


For instance, 
Postmaster 


connection 


ules. ‘ 

This protest resulted in the Postmaster 
General’s addressing a letter to one of 
the commissions, in which he not only 
stated that the order was necessary as a 
War measure to conserve labor and ma- 
terial, but advanced reasonable and logi- 
cal arguments in support of such charges. 
In a later order modifying these charges, 
he gave, in more detail, the reason for 
such changes. 

To the layman, the question naturally 
arises that if these charges are reasona- 
ble, why were they so long ignored by the 
telephone companies? Of course, we can 
answer this question with the statement 
only, that the charges are the orders of 
the government, and that we have no al- 
ternative but to collect them. But we 
could do better by stating, what we 
know to be a fact, that telephone rate- 
making has been almost entirely based 
on expediency rather than the needs or 
requirements of the business. 

The keen and forceful competition 
which was so prevalent, while it helped 
in the wonderful development and broader 
use of the service, also tended to retard 
the equitable application of rates to such 
an extent that until recently there were 
very few cities or towns in the country 
where the rate schedules were built on 
such a principle as would tend to produce 
a flourishing and prosperous business, 
and, at the same time, a satisfied list of 
subscribers. 

Since the establishment of public utili- 
ties commissions and the enactment of 
laws permitting, and sometimes com- 
pelling, the consolidation of telephone 
properties, and placing the general super- 
vision of our service and rates under the 
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regulations of these commissions, there 
has grown up what we might term a gen- 
eral belief in the principle that the tele- 
plione company is entitled to a reasonable 
return on the fair value of the property 
that is used and useful, for the public 
service. 

There is some difference in opinion, of 
course, as to what constitutes reasonable 
return and fair value, but these two 
terms have been so defined for us that 
we now practically understand what in- 
vestigations are necessary for us to 
make, or have made, in order to have 

















George X. Cannon, Formerly Telephone 
Expert of Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission. 
them definitely determined for us by these 
legal authorities. Under this principle, 
and with the increased cost of labor and 
material, there has been a tendency to 

correct some of the early rate evils. 

One of the first things done by the gov- 
ernment on assuming control of the 
business was to appoint a committee 
to study the subject of standardiza- 
tion of rates. This one act has boosted 
the progress of telephone rate-making 
along a great way, for if we are to judge 
from our past progress in this direction 
it would have taken us a long time to 
have arrived at the principle of rate 
standards. 

Scientific rate-making should embrace 
three fundamental principles: 

First, the public should pay the least 
possible rate consistent with standard 
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service, and at the same time pay a rea- 
sonable return on the fair value of tl 
property devoted to the public service 

Second, service should 
pay its fair proportion of the total reve- 
ue required. 


each class of 


Third, there should be no discrimina- 
tion between patrons of any given class 
The forbid discrimination, 
and the application of the other two 
principles would be comparatively easy if 


laws now 


it were practical, for instance, to apply 
an average rate to each station as a unit, 
and make that average rate sufficient to 
produce the total revenue required. But 
it was early discovered that to encourage 
the broader use of the telephone it was 
necessary to make two classifications for 
service—one for and 
residence. As there little need in 
the majority of houses for telephones, a 


business one for 


was 


discrimination in the shape of lower 
rates for residence purposes was earl) 
decided upon. 


It must be remembered that there is 
practically no difference in the cost of 
the construction or equipment necessary 
to furnish service to the business 
scriber than to the residence subscriber. 
The actual cost of furnishing the service 
is the same to each, excepting in such 


sub- 


cases where one class may have an excess 
of calls over the other, and it frequent) 
happens that some residence subscribers 
make a greater use of the service than 
some classes of business telephones. 

It is evident, however, that both the 
cost and the value of the service to the 
subscriber were taken into consideration 
in the making of these two classifications. 
The discrimination in favor of the resi- 
dence subscriber is supported on the the- 
ory that the residence telephone adds 
value to the business telephone, and that 
the charge to the residence subscriber is 
a sort of a tax'on his living expenses, 
while with the business subscriber the 
telephone is a revenue-producer, and, ac- 
cordingly, of more value to him. 

With the advent of the demand for 
auxiliary service, such as private branch 
exchange equipment, extension telephones, 
extra mileage rates, etc., there has been 
a tendency to base the rates on cost only, 
leaving the value of the service to apply 
on the original two classifications only. 
I question whether this practice has not 
had a tendency to make our rate schemes 
lopsided in favor of the larger, or par- 
ticular user. 

In the multi-office exchange districts 
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where the actual cost of furnishing serv- 
ice is the largest portion of the charges 
to the subscriber, it is most generally 


conceded that some form of measured 
rates is not only the most equitable, but 
necessary from a service standpoint. On 
the other hand, -the added detailed 
checking and bookkeeping which meas- 
ured service entails, would be as 
great a burden in a_ single office 
exchange district, as the extreme varia- 
tions in the the service would 
cause, under a standardized, properly ap- 
portioned and somewhat regulated flat 
rate scheme. 


use of 


Standardization of Rates. 

As standards for service are now pro- 
mulgated by utility commissions, and 
construction methods and equipment 
standardized, would it not be possible to 
standardize rates at least for each group 
of cities and towns in each state, either 
on the basis of population, or the number 
of telephones served? 


The regulating bodies now have the 
power to insist upon standard service, 
and this, undoubtedly, carries with it the 
authority to insist upon such standard 
construction methods, and the use of 
such standard equipment as would pro- 
duce this standard service. It would 
seem that this would eliminate practically 
all objections to a standard rate scheme, 
excepting possibly the variation in con- 
struction costs due to the density of pop- 


ulation, climatic or soil conditions, which ‘ 


but in few extreme cases would 


from the general average. 


vary 


The mode of life, the business and so- 
cial conditions in the cities and towns of 
the same relative size do not vary to any 
great extent. A study of these condi- 
tions by men familiar with the various 
phases of the telephone business, assisted 
possibly by commercial organizations of 
the communities, would undoubtedly re- 
sult in both a fairer and more satisfac- 
tory apportionment of the charges be- 
tween the business and residence sub- 
scriber, and between the individual and 
party line and other classes of demands. 


Under the present theory of flat-rate 
charges, the unit of measurement, or limit 
of use, is the total number of messages 
cr calls that can be placed over a line 
within a given time. In other words, the 
subscriber feels that he pays for the priv- 
ilege, and has the right to the use of the 
telephone continually, if he so desires. It 
is not an uncommon thing to find in some 
communities, business subscribers adver- 
tising the free use of their telephone. 


Some companies have attempted to 
regulate the length of the messages by 
incorporating in their schedules their 
definition of a local message, but it has 
been generally assumed that the business 
requirements of each individual sub- 


scriber would automatically regulate the 
number of messages or calls, and that 
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they would adjust their facilities to their 
reasonable requirements. We know, as 
a practical thing, that there is a certain 
percentage of our patrons, who, in order 
to take advantage of our lower rate or 
classification, abuse this privilege, and 
impair the general service that we fur- 
nish to the community, by not providing 
the amount of facilities that their use de- 
mands. 


Some form of regulation by the tele- 
phone company should be adopted to pre- 
vent this abuse. I have often wondered 
if it would not be possible to take each 
group of cities and towns, and by using 
the present average calling rate as a basis, 
arrive at a reasonable maximum originat- 
ing and terminating call load each class 
of line would be expected to handle, and 
incorporate this call allowance in the rate 
schedule. 


should be 
some figure larger than the average call- 
ing rate, so that the restrictions would 
be only such as would tend to prevent 
this unreasonable abuse. 


Of course, this maximum 


The enforcement of such regulations 
would have to be left to the good judg- 
ment of the management, but it could 
be surrounded by sufficient safeguards as 
to prevent any discrimination on the part 
of the telephone company. 

Rate-making has always been consid- 
ered purely a local issue, and an exam- 
ination of the rate schedules discloses 
the fact that there are hardly any two 
cities that have either the same classi- 
fication for service, or the same division 
of charges for the classifications. As a 
result the beneficial assistance of com- 
parisons is deprived, both to the telephone 
company and to the public. Some stand- 
ard rate scheme would not only result in 
a more prompt adoption of standard serv- 
ice, standard construction and standard 
equipment, but more efficient management 
through this process of comparison. 

Should the government turn this busi- 
back to the owners without the 
adoption of some standard rate scheme, 


ness 


it would be mighty helpful, as_ well 
as have a tendency to retain’ the 
cheaper classifications of service with- 


in the reach of all, to have set up and 
distributed by some such an organization 
as this association what we could call 
scientific rate schedules. 

These schedules would embrace all the 
various classifications and divisions of 
charges that a telephone company should 


reasonably be expected to make. They 
should be endorsed by telephone men 
whose experience and training would 


qualify them to pass judgment on the 
subject. 

These schedules could be based, if neces- 
sary, on theoretically modern-constructed 
and equipped plans and used by all tele- 
phone companies as examples to which 
they could refer or aspire. 
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Wire Rate Boosts Benefit Em- 
ployes, Not Owners. 
declared 


Postmaster General Burleson 


on April 10 that increases in telephone 
and telegraph rates under government su- 
pervision of the 


only for advances in the wages of em- 


wire systems provide 
ployes granted or contemplated and for 
greater cost of material and supplies, and 
that no part of the increases benefits the 
owners of the systems. 

Officers of the Commercial Telegraph- 
ers’ Union of 


America, which is 


conducting a strike 


now 
vote, have charged 


that employes have failed to receive ad- 


vances in wages commensurate with 
the increased rates. 
“The increase of wages allowed em- 


ployes of the wire systems under gov- 


ernment control,” said a statement is- 
used by the Postmaster General, “ag- 
gregate for telegraph and_ telephone 


combined, $34,000,000 per annum, while 
the total increases made or contemplated 
in the telegraph and telephone rates, in- 
cluding all increases heretofore made or 
now contemplated, amount to less than 
$40,000,000, 

“It is necessary to provide for increased 
cost of apparatus, material and supplies, 
#s well as for the wage increase, and the 
increase of rates is not as great, as ap- 
plied to either service, as would have 
been unavoidable under private control.” 


Sioux City Company Sold to Iowa 
Telephone Co. 


Minority stockholders of the New 
State Telephone Co., of Sioux City, Iowa, 
recently voted to accept the proposal of 
the Iowa Telephone Co. to pay $91,000 
cash for their plant, instead of $79,454 as 
criginally offered. 

The Iowa Telephone Co. assumes the 
outstanding indebtedness of the New 
State company, and will surrender its pre- 
ferred stock in the New State, amounting 
to the par value of $300,118, and its com- 
mon stock of the par value of $425,875. 
The cash sum paid for the plant will be 
distributed among the minority stock- 
holders of the New State company. 

The New State plant has been losing 
money for several years. The loss last 
year amounted to $52,472, according to 
Secretary C. H. Petty. 

The New State company has a toll line 
into Sioux City, with exchanges at Sioux 
Falls, Cherokee, Onawa, and other cities 
in this territory, with 3,000 miles of wires. 


Toll Rate Test Case Set for Su- 
preme Court Hearing. 

the government’s motions, the 
United States Supreme court on Mon- 
day of this week agreed to hear on May 
45 next arguments in test from 
South Dakota and Massachusetts in- 
volving the right of Postmaster-General 
Burleson to interfere with existing in- 
trastate telephone toll rates. 


Upon 


cases 














Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Business 


A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which Under- 
lie Successful Organization and Operation of Telephone Properties—Prepared 
Under the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section, ‘‘Part 
VII, Telephone Engineering Economics,’’ Written by 
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Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 


42. Why is it necessary to modify the 
tentative layout illustrated in Fig. 4? 
What caution should be observed in the 
use of existing facilities? 

43. What is probably the best way to 
pian for the use of existing facilities? 

44. Upon what will the uitimate solu- 
tion in the use of tentative facilities be 
dependent? Why should several tenta- 
tive layouts and cost estimates be made? 

45. What are the five items to be con- 
sidered in the determination of annual 
charges? What estimates may be pre- 
pared from their consideration? 

46. What steps should be taken before 
the number of ducts required for each 
subway is determined? Is it cheaper to 
lay additional ducts from time to time 
than to provide the number of ducts 
which will ultimately be required at the 
time of the original installation? State 
one difficulty encountered in adding addi- 
tional ducts to the underground system. 

47. What is the first step in the laying 
out of an underground conduit system? 
Discuss the size of underground feeder 
cable. 

48. Why is it that cables can never be 
utilized to their full capacity? 

49. What other points in planning un- 
derground distribution facilities should 
be borne in mind? Discuss them. 

50. What are some of the unit sizes 
cf cables used? What is the net effi- 
ciency of cables? How is this used in 
computing the number of ducts? 


CHAPTER II. The Development 
Study (Concluded). 


51. Points considered in preparation 
of the development study—The de- 
ermination of the number of ducts re- 
quired for each underground subway 
route, practically completes the work of 
preparing the development study. 

A brief review of the steps taken 
shows that we have made a detailed 
hcuse-count study, transferred the re- 
sults to a suitably scaled map, laid out 
tentative feeder and distribution routes, 
and determined the number of ducts re- 
auired for each of the underground con- 
duit feeders. Provision has also been 
made for the consideration of existing 
plant, by recording the data pertinent to 
such plant upon the fundamental plan 
map, and modifying the original ten- 


tative layout to facilitate the maximum 
use of existing plant. 

Obviously, it is beyond the scope of 
the fundamental study to prescribe de- 
tailed plans for the construction of a 
plant. A fundamental plan must, of ne- 
cessity, be confined to a _ broad-gauge 
study of future possibilities. As prev- 
iously suggested, it may have to be mod- 
ified from time to time to meet the ex- 
igencies of telephone development. 

At this juncture, it may be well to re- 
state the function of the three major 
subdivisions of telephone engineering. 
These subdivisions, it be remem- 
bered, are: 

1. Commercial engineering. 

2. Equipment engineering. 

3. Plant engineering. 


CHAPTER III. Subdivisions of 
Telephone Engineering. 


will 


52. The commercial engineer and his 
work.—Commercial engineering, as the 
term implies, involves a study of the 
commercial possibilities of the commun- 
ity under consideration. The task of 
the commercial engineer requires a 
knowledge of matters beyond the scope 
of the ordinary telephone man. 

Many of the larger companies have 
adopted the practice of selecting a pros- 
pective commercial engineer from the 
ranks of the commercial, rather than from 
the ranks of the engineering department, 
and submitting such a man to a thor- 


ough training in the general field of 
plant and equipment engineering. On 
the other hand, some companies sub- 


scribe to the policy of selecting their 
prospective commercial engineers 
the ranks of the plant engineering de- 
partment and subjecting them to a 
thorough training along purely commer- 
cial lines. 

Among other duties, it is the work of 
the commercial engineer to determine 
the average daily deposits at the various 
banks in the community; to make a 
thorough study .of thé present and fu- 
ture industrial tendencies of the com- 
munity; to familiarize himself with the 
local real estate situation; and last but 
by no means least, to make a detailed 
study of the agricultural activities in the 
outlying rural districts. 

Again, the commercial engineer must 
be thoroughly familiar with all phases 
of the rate situation. He must de- 
present rates are 


termine whether the 
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from - 


adequate from the standpoint of t! 
company, and also whether they are ; 
ceptable to the company’s 
and to the municipal or state regulator 
bodies. 

A well-posted commercial engineer 
will have at his fingers’ tips all neces- 
sary information as to the various class- 
ifications of business and residence sub- 
scribers’ service. He must know if each 
classification is a paying proposition, and 
he must be in a position to recommend 
changes in, or reclassification of, serv- 
ice. 

As an illustration of this a 
company may provide single party, two- 
party and four-party business service. 
Evidence in the possession of the com- 
mercial engineer may develop the fact 
that the four-party service is not popular 


subscril ers 


certain 


and is not a paying proposition. 

The commercial engineer, in such 
case, should prepare a report containing 
specific information as to all the facts 
underlying the situation and prepared in 
such a manner as to furnish conclusive 
evidence that the question 
should be abolished. The result of such 
a report, if properly presented to a pub- 
lic service commission, or other regu- 
latory body, should result in the favor 
able consideration of the 
hand, and eventually in 
uance of the 
ification. 


service in 


problem in 
the discontin- 
undesirable service class- 
53. Extraordinary service conditions 
and the commercial engineer.—The com 
mercial engineer should also be prepared 
to meet extraordinary service conditions: 
for instance, a new manufacturing plant 
may be constructed in a remote section 
of a town. Frequently, in such cases, 
the necessary telephone facilities are not 
available without an appreciable ex- 
penditure on the part of the company. 
The commercial engineer must hold 
himself in readiness to make a detailed 
survey of the situation; confer with the 
plant engineers as to the cost of in- 
stallation of the necessary plant facil- 
ities, and prepare a schedule of 
adequate to meet the situation in hand 
Obviously the final settlement of mat- 
ters of this kind must be largely predi- 
cated upon a careful consideration oi 
the rate schedules on file before the pub- 
lic service commission, under whose jur- 
isdiction the company operates. Certain 
limitations are usually imposed by public 
service commissions, but as a rule it will 


rates 
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be found that by a careful consideration 
of all the facts pertinent to the question, 
a snecial schedule may be evolved 
will afford adequate recompense 
and still 
quirements of the commission. 
Cases of this kind are usually 
adding to the standard 
ior P. B. X. and éxtension 
stallations an allowance 
age on a circuit-mile basis, and finally 
by charging the subscriber at least a 
part of the cost of the outside plant con- 


rate 
which 
tc the company meet the re- 
met by 
rate schedules 
station in- 
for extra mile- 


struction necessary 
ments. 


to meet his require- 
this kind are 
complicated and 
detailed knowledge 
ters and, 


Obviously problems of 


xceedingly require a 
of commercial mat- 
at least, a general knowledge 
of plant affairs. 

54. Equipment engineering.—The sub- 
ject of equipment engineering is indeed 
When one considers that 
to treat this subject at all, the various 
types of 


a large one. 


manual, 


automatic and = semi- 
automatic central office equipment must 
be discussed, it will be readily under- 


stood that a treatise on this phase of 
the study may well be made a subject of 


a separate series of articles. fact, the 
readers of TELEPHONY have been par- 
ticularly fortunate in having presented 


to them a clear and a concise discussion 


of central office equipment by J. G. 
Mitchell, telephone engineer for the IIli- 
nois Public Utilities Commission, in 


“TeLePpHONY’s Home 
Telephone Men.” 
For our 


Study Course for 
present requirements suffice 
it to sav that after determining the gen- 
eral type of equipment—automatic or 
manual—the task of the equipment en- 
gineer concerns itself principally in the 
resolution of the data furnished by the 
commercial engineer, as to both present 
and future requirements and by the 
traffic department as to operating meth- 
ods and loads, 
the equipment 
needs. 


into form suitable for. his, 
engineer’s, own peculiar 

The equipment engineer must prepare 
detailed plans and specifications for the 
purchase and subsequently, for the in- 
stallation, of the central office and other 
telephone equipment. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the task of the equipment en- 
gineer has been greatly simplified by the 
splendid work accomplished by the en- 
gineering departments of the various tel- 
cphone manufacturing companies. In 
fact, the smaller companies, as a rule, 
do not make use of the service of an 
equipment engineer, even in 
ing capacity. 


a consult- 


Most of the manufacturers of tele- 
rhone central office equipment are more 
than willing to supply all necessary in- 
‘ormation. In many cases, as the sales- 
men of these companies are also trained 
engineers, they are, therefore, 


able to 
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give their prospective purchasers rea- 
sonably sound advice as to the equip- 
ment best suited to the purchaser’s in- 
dividual requirements. 

However, it is always well to be on 
the safe side and it is thought that even 
the smaller companies will not make a 
mistake in expending a few hundred 
dollars for expert consulting engineering 
considering the 
changes in their equip- 
nent that will necessitate an appreciable 
expenditure. 

ih. Plant engineering —We 
that the 
preparing 
been 


advice, when they are 


advisability of 


may now 


assume preliminary work of 
the fundamental 


entirely 


plans has 
completed, and  further- 
more, that the purport of these plans has 
fully 


gineer. 


been assimilated by the plant en- 


As previously intimated, it may be 


As soon as he becomes sufficiently pro- 


ficient in construction matters, he is 
placed in actual charge of a construction 
that in his 
fully 


actually 


gang so future engineering 


work he will appreciate the dif- 
ficulties encountered in the 
;roblem of telephone construction. The 
to pole 


first assigned 


After he has thorough- 


engineer may be 
and wire gangs. 
ly mastered this phase of the construc- 
tion problem, he will be transferred to 


the aerial cable, underground conduit 
and cable gangs respectively. 

57. Field study of 
by plant cnoinecers.—The 


confronting 


fundamental plan 
first 
engineer 


problem 
the plant involves 
a careful field study of the 


plan. 


fundamental 
The data presented on the funda- 


mental plan should be transferred to 


maps of suitable scale for field use. The 


plant engineer should go over every bit 
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Fig. 5. Map for Laying Out Details cf 


necessary to make many changes in the 
original fundamental plans. The tenta- 
tive layout must necessarily be on broad 
lines and in most cases, must be made 
with little or no regard for minor con- 
struction difficulties. 

The plant engineer, however, in pre- 
paring the detailed constructions plans, 
must give most careful attention to con- 


struction problems. A good plant en- 
gineer must, of necessity, be a good con- 
struction man. 


56. Training of construction engineer. 
—It is interesting to note that many of 
the larger companies adopt the policy of 
subjecting recruits to their plant en- 
gineering department to a thorough and 
practical construction training. The 
young plant engineer, after he has re- 
ceived a thorough grounding in funda- 
mentals of telephone engineering, is as- 
signed to the construction department. 





Pole Plant and Arrangement of Cables. 


of territory fundamental 


plan, 


covered by the 


and thoroughly familiarize himself 
with all phases 


presented in the 


of the general problem 
fundamental plan. 

be that, after he has made a 
study of the fundamental plan, 
certain changes will suggest themselves. 
If such 


It may 
careful 


should 
should 


prove the case, the en- 
immediately consult the 
fundamental 


gineer 
men who 
study. It 


prepared the 
may be that certain changes 
in the subscribers’ development have 
taken place in the time between the 
preparation of the fundamental plan and 
the field survey by the plant engineer. 
In cases of this kind the engineers who 
have prepared the 
change 


study wish to 
it accordingly. Then again, con- 
struction difficulties may prevent the ex- 
ecution of the fundamental plan as or- 
iginally prepared. 

All differences 


may 


of this nature should 






be made the subject of a careful study 
by both plant engineer and the engineer 
who prepared the fundamental plan, with 
a view to effecting a compromise that 
will present the best possible solution of 
the problem. 

58. Plant engineer’s preparation of 
detailed plans—After completing the 
preliminary survey, and effecting a sat- 
isfactory solution of all differences that 
may arise with the originator of the 
fundamental plan, the plant engineer is 
ready to begin the actual field work of 
preparing the detailed plans. 

It is best to subdivide the territory 
under consideration into comparative 
small areas and to make a detailed study 
of each area. The results of the funda- 
mental plan should be transferred to 
suitable maps representing each of these 
areas and every construction detail care- 
fully studied in the field. Such a map is 
illustrated in Fig. 5. This map may 
serve the combined purpose of laying out 
the details of the pole plant and planning 
the general arrangement of field and dis- 
tribution cables. 

(To be continued.) 


Annual Convention of Florida Tel- 
ephone Association. 


Telephone companies in all parts of the 
state, and especially West Florida, were 
well represented at the annual convention 
of the Florida Telephone 
leld April 17 in Tallahassee. 

Plans for the extension of lines and 
the increasing of facilities to prepare for 
the business development anticipated in 
the near future were discussed. 
Florida telephone exchanges have _ in- 
creased rates during the war and the 
matter of securing the approval of the 
railroad commission to adequate rates 
for telephone service also came in for a 
‘good share of discussion. 

A resolution was adopted approving an 
increased appropriation for the Florida 
Railroad Commission to provide a tel- 
ephone engineer to replace the vacancy 
caused by the death of the late telephone 
enginer, Geo. B. Ames. 

W. G. Brorein, of Tampa, was re- 
elected president for the ensuing year, 
and Dr. W. L. Moore, of Tallahassee, 
vice-president. H. R. Frazee, of St. 
Petersburg, was elected secretary-treas- 
urer to succeed C. A. Prim. 

The new legislative committee includes 
President Brorein, Vice-President Moore, 
Ed Scott, Arcadia; M. E. Gruber, West 
Palm Beach, and J. L. Kirk, Live Oak. 

A committee on rate revision was ap- 
pointed, as follows: Ed Scott, Otto 
Wettstein, Eustis, and President Brorein. 

The executive committee consists of 
M. E. Gruber, Vice-President Moore, Ed 
‘Scott, E. E. Voyle, Gainesville, and 


Association, 


Few 


President Brorein. 
The Bell company was represented by 
W. H. Adkins, of Atlanta. 
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The 
and 


meeting was a very interesting 
profitable one and arrangements 
were made to hold district meetings dur- 


ing the year. 


New England Telephone Operat- 
ors’ Strike Settled. 

The telephone strike 

telephone service in 


which crippled 
New England for 
early a week was settled early this week. 
The agreement reached by the commit- 
tee of striking telephone operators with 
officials of the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and the Providence 
Telephone ‘Co. was ratified at a mass 
meeting of the strikers on Monday, 
April 21, and all union members were 


ordered to report for work at their 
switchboards. 
After conferences in Boston between 


all the parties involved and J. C. Koons, 
member of the United States Telegraph 
& Telephone Administration, an adjust- 
tnent was reached on Sunday, and many 
of the striking employes returned to work 
Monday. The toll operators were the 
first to report, followed by exchange op- 
erators and electrical workers. Service 
was rapidly resumed during the forenoon 
Monday, and it is expected at this writ- 
ing that trafic conditions will soon be- 
come normal. 


The strikers gained the following 
points in the settlement, which was pre- 
sented to mass meetings of union em- 
ployes within a comparatively few hours 
after the approval of Assistant Post- 
master General Koons was accorded the 
terms: 


1. Recognition of the right of collec- 
tive bargaining. 

2. Permission to deal direct with the 
general manager of the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

3. Elimination of delays hitherto ob- 
taining in dealing with the Post Office 
Department. 

4. Maximum wage for operators in- 
creased from $16 to $19 per week. 

5. Minimum wage for operators in- 
creased from $8 to $10 per week. 

6. Inside telephone men, cable splicers 
and linemen of three Boston locals win 
increase of 50 cents per day. 

7. Men belonging to 23 outside locals 
win flat increase of 62.5 cents per day. 

8. Demands of operators become retro- 
active to December 31; of the men, to 
February 1. mn 

On April 15, 8,000 operators of the 
New England and Providence companies 
threw down the gauntlet to Postmaster- 
General Burleson and killed the service 
to and from upwards of 630,000 stations 
in every state in that section except 
Connecticut. 

The walkout followed several months 
of attempted negotiations with the com- 
pany officials and the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral regarding a desired increase in 








wages, and precipitated, it is de 
difficulties sustained by 
the operators under government contro] 
to obtain an authoritative answer to thei: 


demands. 


was 
clared, by the 


New England bore the first four days 


interruption of service philosophically, 
but toward the end of the week publi 
sentiment began to demand a settlement 
The telegraph companies, mails and mes- 
senger organizations did an enormous 
Public utility internal tel 


ephone systems functioned as usual, and 


business. 


private brancl, exchange service was wel! 
inaintained in business and other organ- 
izations. 

Only emergency calls, however, were 


handled in the great majority of the 
outside exchanges. The approximate 


rumber of subscribers affected in Mas- 
sachusetts was 500,000; in Maine, 60, 
(00; in New Hampshire, 40,000; in Ver 
mont, 30,000, and in Rhode Island, 30,000 
In the Boston metropolitan district, in- 
metropolitan and 44 sub 
urban exchanges, 250,000 telephones were 
affected. 

On Tuesday, the 16th, the girl stril 
ers were joined by all male union work- 
ers, 12,000 in number, including inside 
repairmen, cable splicers, linemen, me- 
chanics, etc., bringing the total number 
of telephone employees on strike to about 
20,000. 

Througheut the strike comparatively 
jittle criticism of the company was 
voiced, either by the strikers or by the 
public, the chief blame being leveled 
against government operation in general 
and the attitude of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral in particular, for the occurrence and 
continuance of the strike. 


cluding six 





New Common Battery Equipment 
for Clarkville, Tenn. 


The Christian-Todd Telephone Co., of 
Hopkinsville, Ky., has just completed the 
installation of a new common battery 
system at its Clarksville, Tenn., exchange 
At present 1,200 lines are installed. 





Wireless Telephone Equipment of 
British Aeroplanes. 


A squadron of British aeroplanes pass- 
ing over the city of London, England, re- 
cently kept up communication by means 
of wireless telephony. In this 
the receiver of an ordinary wireless tele- 
graph set can be adjusted, it is said, to 
receive the spoken message, as well as 
the Morse code, from a telephone trans- 
mitter. 

The perfection of the wireless tele- 
phone has been the result of very exten- 
sive work at the R. A. F. experimental 
station at Biggin Hill, following original 
research work by the R. F. C. at Woo'- 
wich. As far back as March, 191% 
British machines were being controlled 
by telephonic orders and today, it is 


system 
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claimed, conversations can be held with 


machines over 150 miles from the control 
station, and trailing aerials are no longer 
necessary. 

Conversation can be held without 
talking through the lips at all, thus the 
pilot's message is not drowned by the 
roar of the engine. An appliance has 
been invented which is placed around the 
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pilot's throat, so that when he speaks the 
movements of the throat are transmitted 
as words. 

Claims Telephones of Highest and 
Lowest Altitude in State. 
With the installation, on April 19, of 
a telephone in the lookout station of the 
Stokes State Forest on top of Kittatinny 
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Mountain, the Sussex Telephone Co. of 


Newton, N. J., lays claim to having the 


highest and lowest telephones in the 
state. The altitude of the lookout tel- 
ephone is 1,500 feet; a telephone in- 
stalled some time ago in a mine at 


Ogdensburg is 1,100 feet below sea level 
and 1,809 feet below the surface of the 
ground. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies — Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Rates Increased on Condition That 
Plant Be Improved. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion lays down the rule in passing upon 
the application of the Farmers Telephone 
Co. of Dodge County that stockholders 
in a public utility will not be allowed to 
withdraw funds needed for the purpose 
of discharging the obligation of the com- 
pany to the public until such obligations 
have been fully performed. 

The Farmers company operates over a 
considerable part of Dodge county, serv- 
ing 1,325 180 


connections. It stockholders. 


and switched 
has &00 
The company maintains exchanges at 
Scribner, Webster, North Bend, Snyder 
and giving all the 
same service at a flat rate, with the ex- 
change at Webster as the one through 
which connections are made. 

It was organized in 1901, and all of 
its operating income has been reinvested 
in property. The original capital 
tribution was $22,885. The company es- 
timates its cost new value at $83,692 and 
its present value at $54,615, which is prac- 
tically the same as that found by the 
commission engineer’s check of the in- 
ventory, he adding 10 per cent for gen- 
cral expenditures. 


subscribers 


Dodge, subscribers 


con- 


The company has been charging $1.75 
tor business, $1.25 for one-party resi- 
dence, $1 for two-party, $1.25 for farm 
telephones and 25 cents switching 
It desired a substantial increase 
This the commission refuses to 
give unless the company will forthwith 
make repairs and replacements as indi- 
cated by the commission. That body finds 
that the lines are in poor physical condi- 
tion, the whole property not averaging 
over 68 per cent efficient. It finds the 
rural lines badly overloaded, 42 of them 
averaging 15 telephones to the line. The 
commission says it is impossible to give 
rrompt connections 
tions. 


for 
ervice. 
therein. 


under such condi- 

It estimates thé cost of constructing 
new lines to take the overload at $8,800, 
the building of new trunk lines between 


Webster and North Bend and Webster 


and Scribner so as to carry the overload 
to the company headquarters exchange 
at $10,000 and replacements generally at 
$10,000. A switchboard is also 
needed. The commission says the com- 


new 


pany has neglected its depreciation fund 
and finds itself in a peculiar situation. 

The company has never paid but one 
dividend, and this fact, coupled with the 
further fact that ownership is so widely 
scattered, makes it impossible to sell 
more stock to present holders or anyone 
else. The commission says it is entitled 
to deferred dividends totaling $22,738, 
making a total capital investment of $45,- 
620, but the surplus of $8,595 is in the 
property and not available. 

The commission is willing to order the 
establishment of higher rates but only on 
condition that be 
putting the plant in shape. On this con- 
cition it permits these charges: Business, 
$2; one-party residence and farm, $1.40; 
two-party residence, $1.20; switching, 35 
cents. 24,185, 
The commission figures that the cost of 
service, including maintenance and 7 per 
cent return, will be for 1919 the sum of 


$26,780. 


p=, 


earnings devoted to 


The revenues in 1918 were 


The new rate schedule, it says, 
will give an added revenue of $4,617, or 
more than enough to take care of present 
deficit. 


Receivers Turn Over Property to 
Central Union Officials. 
Announcement that the receivers of the 
Central Union Telephone Co., recently 
discharged by Judge W. W. Thornton, in 
the Marion County Superior Court, and 
in the superior courts in Illinois and 
Ohio, had turned over the property of 
the company to its officers, was received 
in Indianapolis last week by Frank 
Wampler, general manager of the com- 

pany in Indiana. 

Information accompanied the  an- 
nouncement to the effect that the fol- 
lowing officers had been elected at a 
meeting of the board of directors: David 
R. Forgan, of Chicago, chairman of the 
hoard; Edgar S. Bloom, of Chicago, 
president; Clarence L. McNaughton, sec- 
retary and treasurer; Edward J. Farrell, 


assistant secretary, and John Uprichard, 
general auditor. The are the 
same as before the receivership. Mr. For- 
gan and Mr. acted receivers 
during the proceedings in court. 


officers 


Bloom as 
The announcement also was made that 
all officials and employes, except the re- 
ceivers and _ their and 
engaged in purely receivership 
matters will continue in the employ of 
the Central Union 
present positions. 


general counsel 


others 
company in their 
Pending the final discharge of the re- 
ceiver, the general counsel for the receiv- 
ers will report to the president and the 
receivers’ Indiana and Ohio counsel will 
report to the general counsel on all mat- 
ters relating to the management and 
operation of the property, but none on 
niatters relating to the receivership. 


Approval of Rate Increase at Fair- 
bury, Neb., Asked. 

The Lincotn Telephone & 

Co. asked for an increase of rates 

at its Fairbury (Neb.) exchange, where 


Telegraph 
has 


hitherto it has had a number of run-ins 
with obstinate-minded 
sisted on 


persons who in- 
telephone service at 
rates they had fixed in their own minds 
without any consideration of investment 
or cost. . 


having 


This time the company took the pre- 
caution to circulate a document in which, 
in consideration of the changing of the 
system to a common battery instead of a 
combination of grounded and _ metallic 
magneto service, placing all lines in the 
city either in underground or aerial ca- 
bles, making it one of the 
in the city and agreeing 
the farm rates, it sought their approval 
to an increase in exchange rates. Of 
1,124 persons solicited 1,050 approved the 
propositions, 48 declined to sign and the 
‘others didn’t know about it or were out 
of town. 

The company has now completed the 
reconstruction and installed the property 
in a fireproof central building. It is 
asking the approval of the following 
schedule of gross rates, subject to a 25- 


best exchanges 
not to change 
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ANY telephone companies are operating a number 
of exchanges, some of them serving only 50 or 100 
subscribers. 


But every manual switchboard, whether it serves 50 
or 500 telephones, must have operators. Girls to fill these 
positions are hard to find and are demanding higher 
wages. 


The Community Automatic xchange (C. A. X.) has 
been developed especially to serve outlying exchanges. 


No operators are required, all long distance and infor- 
mation calls being trunked direct to the operator at the 
main exchange. Quick, accurate service is given, 24 hours 
a day, Sundays and week days alike, at no extra expense 
to the company. 


Maintenance is simple and costs less than operators’ 
cord and dry cell renewals on old type systems. Common 
battery is used for talking, and 10 or more parties can be 
placed on a line. 


Wherever installed the C. A. X. makes money for the 
company, and gives the subscribers service that pleases. 


Let us tell you just what the C. A. X. can do for you. 


KTRIC COMPANY 


IAGO 





Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in THLE PHONY. 
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cent monthly discount: Business, $3.75; 
two-party business, $3.20; individual resi- 
dence, $2.25; $1.75; farm, 


$1.50. 


two-party, 


Kansas City Merger Plan Heard by 
Missouri Commission. 

The plan for merging the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. in Kansas City, 
Mo., with the Home Telephone Co. of 
that city was presented to the public 
service commission on April 7. The mat- 
ter came up on application of the two 
companies for an order by the commis- 
sion authorizing the consolidation of the 
companies. 

Details of the merger were explained 
to the commission by E. T. Halstead, 
representing Mayor James Cowgill and 
the city government; by J. W. Gleed, 
representing the Bell company, and L. E. 
Durham, the Home company. 

As an intervener the Kinloch Long 
Distance Co. of St. Louis did not appear 
as opposing the merger, but merely to 
secure in the order asked for a clause 
protecting fulfillment of its contracts 
with the Home Telephone Co. on long 
distance business. 

The commission took the >application 
under advisement. 


Steps Taken to Prevent Rate In- 
crease in New York State. 
The New York Public Service Commis- 
sion on April 17 directed its counsel to take 
summary proceedings against the New 
York Telephone Co. to prevent the raising 
of rates in various parts of the state on 
May 1. Ina statement issued by the com- 
mission it was said that the commissioners 
understood it was not the intention of the 
telephone company to raise rates in New 
York City cr Buffalo, but in a number of 
other cities and towns of the state. 





Bill Requiring Connection of Tele- 
phone Lines In New York. 
Assemblyman Zimmerman of Buffalo 
introduced a telephone rate bill sent to 
him by Corporation Counsel Rann, of 
3uffalo, in the New York legislature on 
April 1. The measure would require a 
telephone corporation to connect its lines 
with a telephone system of a city or 

county. 


Hearing on Proposed Extension of 
Temporary Rate Increase. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. recently filed application with the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission 
asking for an extension of the order 
issued on October 1, or as of that date, 
giving it increased exchange and _ toll 


rates, and the matter was set for hearing 
on April 26. 

The emergency order of last fall ex- 
pires by express limitation on May 1. 
It was a purely emergency order, and 
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was, therefore, issued by the commission 
without any notices being sent to the 60 
towns that were affected. All of those 
interested, however, have been notified of 
the proceedings proposed, which will 
continue the present charges for another 
six months. 

In making the application the company 
sets up that during the last 11 months 
of operation, including the period cov- 
ered by the increased rates, a deficit of 
$28,000 exists, after taking into consid- 
eration the proper amounts allowed for 
dividends in the past and actually paid. 
It also points out that the same reasons 
that existed last fall for putting into 
effect the higher rate schedules exist 
now; that there has been no particular 
change in the general price level of ma- 
terials used in repairs and replacements 
or in supplies, and that with respect to 
labor the tendency has been upward. 


Asks Enforcement of Service Con- 
nection Charge Order. 

Miles Crowger, manager of the Spring- 
view Exchange Telephone Co. of Spring- 
view, Neb., has made an unusual com- 
plaint to the state railway commission. 
He avers that Ray Booth, manager of 
the Farmers’ Telephone Co., has been 
installing and connecting up new tele- 
phones without charging 
the services rendered. 

Crowger says that he has appealed to 
the federal board without securing any 
relief. Although its orders forbid in- 
stallations without any charge, the town 
council “evades its duty,” and now if the 
commission will not help him, he pro- 
poses to dismantle his exchange and leave 
the town to its fate. 


anything for 


Nebraska Company Asks General 
Readjustment of Rates. 

The Nebraska Telephone Co. has asked 
the state railway commission to consider 
and adopt a proposed schedule of rates 
which it refers to as a standardization 
of charges, and which will increase its 
revenue $150,000 a year over the legally 
established tariffs in that state. 

The company was given 2 10 per cent 
flat increase in its Nebraska exchange 
charges by order of the commission last 
November. It was an emergency order 
and expires by limitation on June 1. The 
latest application of the company is not 
only for an extension for some definitely 
fixed period of the same rates as now in 
force, but for a general readjustment of 
exchange charges. 

A voluminous tabulation accompanies 
the application. This includes rates for 
all of the exchanges that it serves. In 
some places the rates are slightly reduced 
and in others the increase is 25 cents a 
month. The whole object, it is ex- 
plained in the application, is to readjust 
tariffs so that the same charge is made 
for similar services, determined by the 
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size of the exchange and the character 
of the territory served. 

In Omaha the old rate was $7 a month 
for business 
zone. 


for the entire 
With 10 per cent added the rate 
for the last six months was $7.70. The 
company is now asking that the rate be 
made $8 a month. 
changes where the 
request is for $2.50. 

The petition also sets up that the pro- 
posed new schedule will produce an in- 
crease of $150,000 a year over the rev- 
enue produced by the exchange rates now 
being charged. It alleges that the new 
schedule and toll rates will not be more 


telephones 


At some of the ex- 
$2.20 the 


rate was $2.2 


than sufficient to pay 4 or 5 per cent 
return upon the actual property invest- 
ment. It estimates that a continuation 


of the present charges will produce a net 
profit of $450,000 for the year 1919, which 
is less by $150,000 than 
1918. 


was made in 

The principal reason is the higher wage 
schedule, and among the reasons as- 
signed for paying so much more money, 
particularly in centers like Omaha, Fre- 
mont and Grand Island, for labor, is the 
competition of the national railroad ad- 
ministration, and the unusually large 
wages the latter has been offering. In 
this way one utility operated by the gov- 
ernment has been running up labor costs 
on another over which it has control and 
the returns upon which property it has 
guaranteed. 

The Nebraska commission will hear the 
application on April 28. As a large num- 
ber of exchanges are involved in the 
application, the commission has given 
notices other than publication in the 
newspapers, and announces that it will 
hear anyone interested. It proposes to 
treat the application as one for emer- 
gency rates and will discuss the proposed 
rates for enforcement for a definite 
period or date for termination. 


Parkston (S. D.) Telephone Co. 
Granted Rate Increase. 

The Parkston Telephone Co., which 
operates a telephone system in Parkston 
and vicinity serving 209 subscribers, has 
been authorized by the South Dakota 
Railroad Commission to establish the 
following -schedule of rates instead of its 


present monthly rates of $1.75, $1.25 
and $1: 

Business main line desk sets........ $2.50) 
Business main line wall sets......... 2.2 
Residence main line desk sets ....... 2.() 
Residence main line wall sets........ 1.i 
Residence party line ................ 1.50) 
Business extension sets ............. 1.00 
Residence extension sets ............ 1 


A discount of 25 cents per month is to 
be allowed when the rentals for busines 
and residence telephone service are pai: 
on or before the 15th day of the curren’ 
month. 


The plant ~ is practically all of ope 
wire construction and the building occu 
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pied as exchange quarters is rented and 
The prop- 
erty was formerly owned as a partner- 
ship. The present owner, Fred Sinkbeil, 


not owned by the company. 


|r., purchased his partner’s interest on 
a basis of a plant value of $16,000. The 
purchase price, in the commission's opin- 
ion, was excessive and for the purposes 
of this case it found that the fair value 
of the plant is not to exceed $12,000. 

In its application the company did not 
request any specific increase, but rather 
asked the commission to fix and establish 
reasonable rates and to grant it autho- 
rity to adopt and put into effect the usual 
discount rule to facilitate the collection 
of telephone rentals. 

The commission found, upon carefully 
considering all the evidence in the case, 
that the company was entitled to an in- 
crease in rates and approved the schedule 
as given above. 


Hanson County Company of South 
Dakota Increases Rates. 


The Hanson County Telephone Co., 
which operates at Alexandria and vicin- 
ity, serving 210 subscribers, has been au- 
thorized by the South Dakota Railroad 
Commission to substitute the following 
schedule of rates for its present net 
monthly rates of $2.25, $2, $1.50 and SI: 


3usiness individual lines desk set.. .$2.50 
Business individual wall set......... 2.25 
yg 8 eee ee eee 1.75 
Main line residence desk set........ 1.85 
Main line residence wall set........ 1.60 
Business extension sets............. 50 


Residence extension sets, talking only 25 


A discount of 25 per cent per month 
from the foregoing rates are allowed if 
the business or residence telephone rental 
is paid in advance on or before the 15th 
day of the current month. 


Exchange of Service with Common 
Carrier. 


Act June 18, 1910, § 7, amending section 
1 of the act to regulate commerce (Comp. 
St. § 8563), by bringing telegraph, tele- 
phone, and cable companies within the 
act, with a proviso that nothing in the 
act shall be construed to prevent such 
companies from entering into contracts 
with common carriers, for the exchange 
of service, allows “exchange,” which is 
barter, and carries with it no implication 
of reduction to money, as a common de- 
nominator, of services off the line as well 
as on it.—Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. vs. 
Tonopah & Tidewater Railroad Co.: Su- 
pPreme Court of the United States; 39 
Supreme Court Reporter, 162. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


ILLINOIs. 
April 7: The commission approved the 
purchase, acquisition, taking and holding 
ot the shares of capital stock of the 
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Central Union Telephone Co. now and 
heretofore held by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., 52,286.78 in num- 
ber or less. Approval is also given to 
the purchase by the A. T. & T. Co. of 
the additional 1,978%, shares of the cap- 
ital stock of the Central Union Telephone 
Co., which it has an opportunity to ac- 
quire in connection with a_ proposed 
compromise of certain pending litigation. 
The commission further authorizes the 
A. T. & T. Co. to purchase the remain- 
ing outstanding shares of capital stock of 
the Central Union company if and when 
it shall have opportunities to acquire 
them upon reasonable terms. 

Provision is made by the commission 
that the money used in purchasing the 
outstanding shares of Central Union 
stock the A. T. & T. Co. shall not be 
considered as an expenditure of capital 
funds and neither the company nor its 
successors, lessees or assigns shall at any 
time issue stocks, bonds or other evi- 
dences of indebtedness for the purpose 
of reimbursing its treasury for the money 
expended in the purchase of the shares 
of capital stock. No. 9046. 

April 22: Hearing at Chicago on the 
application of the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. for an order authorizing it to 
acquire and hold certain securities here- 
tofore acquired and held by the receivers 
of the Central Union Telephone Co. No. 
Q05R. 

April 23: Hearing at Chicago in the 
matter of the proposed advance in rates 
for all general classes of service in St. 
Anne by the receivers of the Centra! 
Union Telephone Co. No. 8479. 

MINNESOTA. 

April 29: Hearing in the village of 
Akeley on the application of the Akeley 
Telephone Co. for permission to increase 
its local and rural telephone rates. 


INDIANA. 

April: The commission issued an or- 
der authorizing the Home Telephone Co., 
of Noblesville, to increase its exchange 
and rural rates approximately 50 cents 
a month. The new business rate is $1.75 
a month, the residence rate $1.50 and the 
rural rate is $3 a quarter, all net rates. 
The commission placed a tentative valua- 
tion of $68,400 on the company’s plant. 
The commission found that the com- 
pany’s gross income amounted to 3.9 per 
cent return on the plant investment and 
fixed new rates to yield 7 per cent. 

NEBRASKA. 

April 14: Application of the Beaver 
City Telephone Co. for permission to 
publish a toll rate of 10 cents per call 
for the initial period and five cents for 
each additional five minutes, granted. 

April 14: Complaint of A. L. Fisher 
against Nebraska Telephone Co., alleging 
unsatisfactory rule for switching service 
at Trenton on messages to and from Car- 
roll, dismissed, no cause of action. 

April 14: Complaint of H. F. Walton, 
alleging refusal on the part of Blair 
Telephone Co. to furnish individual line 
service to Fort Calhoun, satisfied and 
dismissed. 

April 14: Complaint of F. H. H. Meyer 
against Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., alleging oppressive demand made 
for restoration of service at Lorton ex- 
change, where telephone had been re- 
moved because of trouble over the use 
of German on the rural line to which 
Meyer was attached; commission lays 
down conditions for division of expense 
of restoration of service; satisfied and 
dismissed. 

April 16: Complaint of H. C. Newman 
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against Nebraska Telephone Co., alleging 
inability to secure telephone, filed. 

April 16: Application of Northwestern 
Rural Telephone Co. for permission to 
sell $1,000 worth of stock, filed. 

April 18: Application filed by Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for permis- 
sion to establish following schedule of 
rates on Fairbury exchange, recently re- 
built: Business, gross, $3.75, net, $3.50: 
two-party business, $3.20 gross, $3 net; 
individual residence, gross, $2.25; net, $2: 
two-party residence, gross, $1.75, net, 
$1.50; farm, gross, $1.75, net, $1.50 

April 18: Complaint of W. H. Keating, 
of Falls City, against Southeast Nebraska 
Telephone Co., alleging that company 
seeks to make business charge for ceme- 
tery telephone filed. 

April 19: Complaint filed by R. J. 
Swanson, of Geneva, against Ohiowa 
Telephone Co., averring inability to se- 
cure service desired. i 

April 22: Hearing at Pierce of appli- 
cation of Pierce Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to establish increased rate sched- 
uled; continued from April 15 on mo- 
tion of commission. 

April 23: Hearing of application of 
Unien Telephone Co., of Wausa, for au- 
thority to increase rates, continued from 
April 16 at request of commission. 

April 26: Hearing on application of 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., for 
extension of emergency order of date of 
October 1, 1918, allowing company to 
increase toll rates 25 per cent and _ per- 
mitting the establishment of certain emer- 
gency exchange rates. 

April 28: Hearing on application of 
Nebraska Telephone Co. for permission 
to continue emergency rate order of date 
of November 1, 1918, permitting it to 
charge 10 per cent above existing tariffs 
and to increase for period of six months 
toll charges 25 per cent; also for order 
permanently establishing various  sub- 
mitted rates on exchanges listed, with 
the object in view of standardizing rates 
of company in Nebraska. 

April 30: Hearing of application of 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
permission to establish standard charge 
of 50 cents a month for switching. 
On some exchanges the company is 
being paid less than 50 cents and on 
six or eight has increased rates to 
50 cents without permission of commis- 
sion on the theory that switching rate 
is a matter of private contract. This 
position is disputed by the commission, 
and the cutcome may be an appeal to 
determine the legal point involved. 


SoutH DAKOTA. 


April 12: The commission granted an 
increase in rates to the Parkston Tele- 
phone Co., of Parkston, of which Fred 
Sinkbeil, Jr., is owner and manager. No. 
4562. 

April 12: The commission authorized 
the Homestead Telephone Co., of Owan- 
ka. to increase its rates for telephone 
service from $1.25 to $1.75, gross, with 
a2 discount of 25 cents for prompt pay- 
ment. The ccmpany is ordered to replace 
other than standard equipment with 
standard equipment and to otherwise put 
its Jines and equipment in efficient con- 
dition. It is also required to enter into 
written contracts with all connecting 
companies for which it performs switch- 
ing service. No. 3377. 

April 12: The commission granted an 
increase in rates to the Hanson County 
Telephone Co. in the city of Alexandria. 
No. 3474. 


What Is Y 


Chats About Companys Doings. 

3y Stanley R. Edwards. 

“For my part,” writes TEL- 
EPHONY’s Missouri subscribers regarding 
the of Class D companies, “I 
cannot see wherein there is any reason 
for joy, and I am not in favor of ac- 
cepting. 

“All the restrictions that cut out tele- 
phones for us are still in effect and I 
think there are very few of us that are 
making fair compensation on the money 
invested. We have asked for higher 
rates but have not yet been settled, 
although there was no protest against 
them. To turn our plants back to us 
when everything is so high and still not 
have adequate rates to make proper divi- 
dends, seems to me like not the thing 


one of 


release 


to do. 

“The ‘change-of-name’ charge, I think, 
is a mistake and unjust, as it deprives us 
of revenue that we could have gotten 
without any extra investment. The in- 
stallation fee was a help to us as very 
few of us want to put in a lot, of tele- 
phones at present cost of materials and 
subscribers. If I was 
getting a good, fat rate, I would feel 
different I suppose. As your paper tries 
to print the feelings of us, I thought I 
would express mine.” 

We're glad to have you, Mr. Missouri 
Man, express yourself so clearly and con- 
cisely on the matter of release of the 
class D companies. It was not expected 
that all class D companies would want to 
be released from government control— 
that was why acceptance was made op- 
tional. 

Undoubtedly there are other class D 
companies who do not favor accepting 
the conditions of release. On the other 
hand there are many who want to be 
released but may not be satisfied with 
the conditions imposed. If there are 
provisions in the release order which 
really should be modified, the matter 
should be taken up with General Super- 
visor F. B. MacKinnon, 521 Colorado 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


the old rate to 


An advertisement of the New York 
Telephone Co. for young women for tele- 
phone operators was recently published— 
and it should have been productive of 
good results, for it was certainly an at- 
tention-getting advertisement. 

“The Idea That Helped to Make Tele- 
phone Operating ‘An Ideal Occupation 
for Young Women,’” were the words 
used as a heading the last few words 
being played up in large black type. 

Naturally curiosity is aroused as to 


“the idea” so the opening paragraph tells 
what it is and then the attractiveness of 
the work is featured. The advertisement 
reads: 








our Company Doing? 


“Years ago we got the idea that invest- 
ments in the contentment, happiness and 
general welfare of telephone operators 
would show big and pleasing dividends 
in the form of service, loyalty and con- 
scientiousness. 
enter a central office 
building today, you would see the devel- 
opment ot this idea in the light, airy cen- 
tral offices, the 


If you were to 


comfortable, well-fur- 
rished restrooms and in the dining rooms 
where lunches may be brought or pur- 
chased at cost. 

You would see a further development 
oi the idea in, the plan for employes’ pen- 
sions, disability benefits and death bene- 
fits that exacts no premium from the em- 
ploye and in the extremely popular plan 
for anniversary payments. 

It is this idea, we believe, enlarged to 
its greatest possible extent and coupled 
with the frequent increases in pay, the 
attractiveness of the work itself, and the 
unusual opportunities for advancement to 
supervisory positions, that explains why 
sO many young women have made tele- 
phone operating their 
profit to themselves 
telephone system. 


with 
credit to the 


profession 
and 


Young women are needed as telephone 
cperators now. 

Bright young women of from 16 to 25 
years have an opportunity now to take 
up this popular work Accepted appli- 
cants will be paid while undergoing the 
course of instruction in the Operators’ 
Training Department, and upon gradua- 
tion will be assigned to central offices .as 


near their homes as the requirements o 
the service permit. 

If you would like to enter this young 
women’s profession, you are invited t 
call at any one of the application offices 
tisted below and obtain full particulars.” 

The accompanying photograph shows 
the “tunnel” located under the exchange 
building of the Mutual Telephone Co., at 
Erie, Pa., through which cables are ex- 
tended from the street conduit system into 
the exchange. 

This is a particularly neat piece of cable 
work, as TELEPHONY’s readers will ob- 
serve from the photograph, and one of 
which the company’s cable department has 
reason to be proud. The tunnel is 100 ft. 
long and the cables placed in the racks 
on each side make access to them very 
easy. 

The cables, General Manager John Z 
Miller states, supply service to 11,000 tele- 
phones in Erie and long distance cables 
connect through Independent and Bell 
lines to every part of the country. The 
cables shown represent, in material and 
labor, an investment of $4,287.45. 


Under the heading 
Chicago 


“Overheard,” the 
Evening Post recently pub- 
lished the following story relating to that 
much-discussed question of the present 
day—capital and labor. 

A group of business men representing 
one of the biggest industries in the 
country, a “key” industry, sat at lunch 

“We are paying at the rate of $5.25 
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for 12 hours of common labor,” said one. 

“Well,” said another, “what do you 
think about the wage situation? What 
are we going to do about it?” 

“Wages are up to stay,” replied the 
first speaker. 

“That is what I think,” chimed in a 
third. “And I think they ought to stay. 
If we are going to make this an Amer- 
ican country, we must pay labor enough 
to live according to American standards. 
What is the use of our talking about 
Americanization, otherwise? And _ the 
security of the country depends upon 
cur making good Americans out of the 
people who have come to live here.” 

“You're right,” said the first man. 
“And, what is more, we are going to 
have to work out a gradual readjust- 
ment whereby the workers will become 
partners in the business. That is the 
answer to bolshevism. Every man should 
feel that he has a share in the business, 
that he owns a part of it, and that the 
value of his part depends upon the way 
in which all work together for the suc- 
cess of the whole. We must see, if mis- 
fortune or sickness overtakes anyone, 
that he is cared for—not as charity, but 
as a member of the concern. 

“When we get on that basis, we will 
have no worry with bolshevism or any 
ither ism. Of course, there will still be 
those human difficulties and differences 
that we can never get rid of as long 
as we are human, but they will be indi- 
vidual and not social; incidental rather 
than fundamental.” 

“Sounds rather idealistic,” commented 
one of the group. 

“T know it does,” said the exponent of 
the new viewpoint. “I know it’s a change 
of tune from the days when we regarded 
ourselves as bosses, and the men we 
employed as mere hands hired to do our 
bidding. Why, we used to think we had 
the right to tell them how to vote,” he 
laughed over the reminiscence. “But 
idealistic though it sounds, it is common 
sense just the same, and it’s coming.” 


This was a private luncheon and the 
men were not talking for publication. 
It was an interesting conversation be- 
cause of the light it sheds upon the trend 
of thought in business, a trend that is 
hepeful and constructive. 

“When men who are employers talk 
this way in private,” says the Post, “it 
mieans that America is moving bravely 
and with growing enlightenment toward 
the solution of her social and industrial 
problems. Especially encouraging is the 
emphasis laid upon the practical side of 
Americanization. The campaigning in 
this cause has borne fruit, bigger fruit 
than some of its unselfish workers sus- 
pect, perhaps. 

“And more even than the program 
vaguely outlined for industrial readjust- 
ment, we rejoice at the spirit which it 
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rianifests. That spirit will keep America 
stcady in the world storm; will enable us 
to weather it and reach a safe and 
happier harbor.” 


Recently one of the big telephone 
executives when visiting TELEPHONY’S 
offices voiced somewhat similar ideas. 
In fact, he even went farther. 

The stockholders want a_ reasonable 
return on their investment and provi- 
sions made for the depreciation and up- 
keep of their properties. Very well, then, 
make an agreement with the employes to 
operate the properties, carry out the stip- 
ulated conditions, and make what they 
can—in other words, a partnership ar- 
rangement. 

He had not worked out any details but 
believed that the plan was feasible and 
could be worked out. 


The Victory Loan—Put It “Over 
the Top!” 

Public service corporations and their 
emploves have taken a big part in all of 
the popular loan campaigns, but they have 
an even greater incentive to take part en- 
thusiastically in the drive for the Victory 
Loan which was launched early this week. 

In the first place the terms of this loan 
are more attractive than those of any of 
the previous issues of Liberty bonds. The 
amount of the loan, according to Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Glass, will be $4,- 
500,000,000 and the notes are of two 
classes, one bearing interest at 4% per 
cent and one 3% per cent. 

The difference is in the tax exemption 
features. In the first class the notes will 
be exempt from state and local taxes with 
the exception of estate and inheritance 
taxes, and also will be exempt from the 
normal federal income taxes. The 354 
per cent notes will be exempt from all 
taxes with the exception of estate and in- 
heritance taxes. The 4% per cent will 
be the one generally subscribed to by the 
majority of people. 

Terms of subscription are the most lib- 
eral offered in any loan, and it is being 
made particularly easy for people to buy 
bonds of this issue on the installment 
basis. The tax exempt features of the 
2% per cent series will appeal to people 
with large incomes who would have to 
pay the surtax on the 4% per cent notes. 

With the amount and terms of the loan 
announced there is every inducement for 
everyone who calls himself an American 
citizen to buckle down to hard work and 
make the Victory Loan drive short and 
decisive, subscribing to the limit of our 
financial ability, and using our influence 
in every way possible to make the drive 
an overwhelming success. 

The success of the loan and the return 
of business prosperity for the country 
and for all of us are synonymous. With 
the loan floated successfully there will be 
no further barrier to normal business ex- 
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pansion in all lines, and the public service 
corporations will prosper with the rest of 
the country. The banks will be paid the 
billions of dollars the government has 
borrowed from them in anticipation of the 
Victory Loan, and this vast sum of money 
will be released for the use of general 
business, with the result that there will 
be a quickening in all lines of trade and 
leneth and 


industry throughout the 


breadth of the country. Uncertainty and 
hesitation will be over, and with a clean 
financial slate for Uncle |Sam, ample 
credit for business enterprise, the entire 
country will feel the stimulus. 

From a personal standpoint the incen- 
tives are as great as from a national busi- 
ness standpoint. The notes of the new 
issue are the highest grade of collateral. 
They will return a high rate of interest, 
considering the security, and they will 
mature in four years. It is not at all un- 
likely, according to the opinion of the 
leading bankers of the country, that the 
new notes will soon command a premium 
over the issue price. 

From business motives alone the in- 
cducements are great for a widespread 
distribution of the Victory Liberty Loan, 
but the patriotic incentives are far more 
impelling. We are asked to pay for the 
preparedness measures which secured vic- 
tory a year before expected, Our sol- 
diers and sailors are coming back and are 
being mustered out by thousands every 
day. That is also one of the things we 
are paying for. If there is any of the 
spirit of gratitude in our hearts for this 
homecoming, we are working with all our 
might to prove it in this drive. This is 
the last big job cut out for us, and every 
good American wants a share in it. 


Lincoln Company Reports Increase 
in Telephones in March. 

For the first time since the government 
took control and raised toll and exchange 
rates, the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. showed a gain in business, during 
March. It added 368 stations, giving it a 
present total of 59,516. For the last six 
weeks the toll rate charges fixed by the 
Post Office Department have been sus- 
pended by a district court order, and the 
old system of rates has been in effect. 
The larger part of the gain was in the 
city of Lincoln, where the population is 
rapidly increasing. 


Mexican Telephone Co. Has Big 
Construction Program. 


The Mexican Telephone Co., of Mon- 
terey, Mex., plans to make important im- 
provements and extensions of its long 
distance lines and local exchanges. It is 
stated that beyond a falling off in busi- 
ness this company suffered no heavy dam- 
age to its property as a result of the 
protracted revolutionary period. 








Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


To grow as a tree is grown; 
Sprung from a seed wind-blown, 
Far from the parent stock; 
Rooting in a kindly soil 

Far from the mad turmoil 
3eside a moss-grown rock. 


Deep in the woodland glade, 
Tempered by sun and shade, 
Watching the years go by 

*Til in some storm-born blast 
Which weakens its hold at last, 
It falls back to earth to die. 


The sure thing which the elements of 
nature have on the life of the forest 
trees, if left untouched, are not suspend- 
ed when in the course of modern prac- 
tices those trees are cut down and used 
for the purposes of holding certain 
cross arms and wires or cables in a 
telephone plant. Certain arts have been 
devised for the purpose of moving back 
the fatal day, but sooner or later the 
storms of obsolescence or depreciation 
and decay will blow the final blast which 
tips the pole inte a leaning position by 
breaking it off at the butt. 

Some one kindly telephones you that 
a pole is lying over, or sometimes many 
of them, after a particularly heavy storm, 
and you are invited to come at once and 
leok after it, regardless of the state of 
the weather and the roads.. There is 
one sure thing to be the case when a pole 
gives way—the roads will be bad usually, 
as it will be right after a storm, and 
the fact that a leaning pole is always 
dangerous, makes it necessary for you to 
ZO as soon as possible. That is one rea- 
son why repairs cost so much per unit 
—one must make them at times when 
expenses for work and travel are not 
normal. 

Who ever heard of a pole breaking 
over on a nice June day out in the 
vicinity of good fishing grounds? They 
always break when the weather and 
roads are at their worst, and invariably 
in the opposite direction from the fish 
pond. 

Wires rust out and give way in a bliz- 
zard, or some other times of weather 
stress, when one hates to clear the trou- 
ble and at a time when it will cost the 
maximum in both expense and discom- 
fort. 

There is a way to circumvent this re- 
sult which the wise lineman soon gets 
te learn. It is to so thoroughly inspect 
the line at such frequent intervals that 
the policy of “prevention” becomes pos- 
sible in the place of “repair when it 
breaks.” 

One may argue that this method might 


By Well Clay 


result in the alteration of many weak- 
looking places which might not after all 
break, and thus needless expense in- 
curred. : 

The facts of the matter are that this 
is just what will happen, but the cost 
of dozens of reinforcements made in 
fine weather when one is out on the 
the job, anyhow, will cost infinitely less 
than if made under the conditions just 
recited, and at a cost of nothing in 
the way of discomfort such as is 
usually experienced when driving many 
muddy miles in rain and bad roads in 
summer and snow in winter when it is 
not profitable or possible to use a car 
but must resort to old methods. 

And say! Doesn’t it seem an age to 
sit behind an old pair of skates and 
watch them poke along, after one has 
become used to automobile motion and 
speed? You wonder how it ever hap- 
pened that people used to have the 
notion that horses could move fast 
enough to run over anyone and endanger 
life or limb? 

The plaint of the people of London, 
England, who early in the last century 
presented a monster petition to the 
House of Lords citing that people were 
ro longer safe on the public streets 
when the fast mail coaches ran at speeds 
which at times ran up to 12 miles an 
hour (when the driver had taken aboard 
too. much rum) seems absurd to us of 
this age. The danger was real enough 
te foot passengers then, but they got 
used to the change. 

Those coaches today would have to 
look right sharp or they would be ar- 
rested for interfering with traffic, if 
they didn’t get run over themselves. 
What seems fast to us will certainly 
seem rather slow in five years from now. 
But even at the best, it will be unhandy 
to pilot an airplane to safe landings in 
bad weather, even if we can travel as 
fast as a bird in going and coming. So 
the best way will be to continue on the 
theory of making repairs before the re- 
pairs are absolutely necessary. 

You choose the time instead of having 
the time order you out on the job. It 
is the old saying over again about “a 
stitch in time saves nine.” We may 
change our methods but time never 
changes its laws, so we can always 
reckon on that much. There will always 
be repairs to make, and the longer we 
delay in making them, the greater will 
be the cost when action is finally ob- 
tained. 
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There is another argument along this 
line. It is that the longer one waits 
to make inevitable repairs, the more dan- 
gerous it is sure to become for the man 
on the job because the weakened poles, 
wires, or other parts of the line are apt 
te give way under the weight of the 
man and place his life or limbs in jeop- 
ardy. 

Then, too, the repairman spends much 
more time in traveling from one place to 
another when he waits for the job to 
present itself and the policy, if long 
practiced, will soon result in such a num- 
ber of calls that he will be on the job 
all the time. He never will be able to 
leave the plant for even one day with 
any degree of certainty that something 
will not give way and interrupt the ser- 
vice while he is absent. 


He is like the man who is always in 
debt and never gets free of his work 
at any time. He may, and often does, 
wake up in the night and start worrying 
about what he imagines may happen to 
some part of the plant which he knows 
is weak and ready to give way. 

He also gets into such a habit of hur- 
rying from one job to another, to keep 
the service going, that he does not always 
make permanent repairs but resorts to 
make-shifts which will only keep him 


out of trouble for a little while, that he. 


may hurry on. 


Such a system is the one which is 
almost invariably practiced by repairmen 
on farmers’ rural lines, run as co-opera- 
tive companies. It is one of the most 
evident reasons why the rural line com- 
pany is rarely a permanent institution as 
at first established. 

Most of the repairs on such a sys- 
tem are made as interruptions occur, 
never before, and the oftentimes volun- 
teer lineman does it in the easiest and 
quickest way without worrying about the 
best way at all. The next time, another 
volunteer has the job—and soon the lines 
are all shot to pieces so far as giving 
good service is concerned, and then the 
last sad rites are not far off. 

Taking the service out of a public 
service corporation is like taking the life 
out of a life-saving crew. There will be 
nothing left but some worthless appara- 
tus. If you practice the same principles 
which Shylock did, the fate of a Shy- 
lock awaits you. How about that little 
tour of inspection tomorrow? 

APHORISM: The most valuable 


period of time in history is always NOW. 
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The Cripple in the Telephone Field 


Applying the Experience of the Cripple as a Beneficial Proposition to the Tele- 






phone Business—Re-education of Injured or Crippled Employe More Profit- 
able to All Concerned Than Disability Compensation—Typical Case Cited 


By Douglas C. McMurtrie 


Director Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men. 


In the past, our method of dealing with 
men permanently disabled in the course 
of employment has been to pay the 
worker a pension in the form of compen- 
sation, and forget him and his injury. 
but the cost of disability to the telephone 
business has not been alone in the prem- 
iums paid for casualty insurance. There 
has been the cost involved in training, ex- 
perience, and adaptation of a skilled 
worker who does not return to his job, 
and the fitting of a newcomer to take 
his place. 

Reducing Cost of Disability. 

There are three means of reducing and 
approaching the complete elimination of 
the cost of disability: First, accident pre- 
vention; second, thorough medical atten- 
tion to minimize the disability resulting 
from the injury, and third, salvage of 
the remaining abilities of the worker 
through rehabilitation for self-support. 
The first of these has already received 
wide attention from employers and has 
wisely been encouraged in a financial way 
by casualty insurance companies and 
state funds. The values of the two latter 
have, however, not as yet been appreciated. 
Their energetic application would effect 
a tremendous saving to industry. 

Many injuries from which men would 
completely recover in a short time under 
adequate and high-grade medical atten- 
tion are treated for an insufficient time, 
or by incompetent physicians and, in- 
stead of a prompt return to work, the 
case at best drags along over an extend- 
ed period and at worst becomes chronic 
or develops into permanent disability. 

Some states require the insurance car- 
rier to provide but two weeks of com- 
pulsory free medical attention to the in- 
jiured man. For the insurance company 
to take advantage of this limitation is the 
most short-sighted policy possible, be- 
cause for every dollar saved in physicians’ 
or hospital fees, the insurance carrier 
pays out later ten dollars in compensa- 
tion. And what the insurance company 
pays is actually paid by the insuring em- 
ployers in their regular premiums. 

Unlimited medical attention of the 


highest grade should be an axiom of cas- 
ualty practice. It should be insisted upon 
by employer and workman alike. The 
best outcome of any injury is to have 
the employe return to his job as a well 
man in the shortest possible time. It is 
well to develop a science of dealing with 


cripples, but the ideal is to have fewer 
and fewer cripples with which to deal. 

The third method of attack on the cost 
of disability is rehabilitation for self-sup- 
port—the re-education of an injured man 
for an occupation which he can follow, 
or a process which he can perform, in 
spite of his handicap. The science of re- 
habilitation is new, and the experience in 
it has practically all been gained in the 
effort to make sound and just provision 
for the disabled soldier or sailor. Every 
country among the recent belligerents is 
today operating a comprehensive system 
of re-education for disabled soldiers, and 
is placing upon that system more depend- 
dence than upon the pension system. 

Paying a man a small monthly or 
weekly stipend on which he is expected 
to live in idleness is not a very construc- 
tive method. With the breakdown of 
confidence in the pension system, it was 
realized that the only real compensation 
for disablement was restoration of ca- 
pacity for self-support. It was further 
realized that very few jobs require all the 
physical faculties and that in the present- 
day variety of industrial processes, it is 
possible to find a job in which a man 
with a given type of disability can func- 
tion 100 per cent efficient. 

Some jobs are standing, some seated, 
others require walking about, some jobs 
at a bench working on small articles re- 
quire but little strength, others involve 
great physical exertion. Still others do 
not require the sense of hearing, in 
others the sense of sight is not essential. 

Finding the future work of the disabled 
man, therefore, requires expert and pains- 
taking choice, but a successful selection 
is possible even for the seriously handi- 
capped. The first aim is to place the 
man back in a different job in his own 
trade or in a trade closely related. In 
such a iob his past experience will stand 
him in good stead. Failing this, he can 
be retrained for a different line. 

School for Re-education of Cripples. 

The process of retraining the disabled 
is known as re-education, and can best 
be provided in a special school for crippled 
men. The first school of this kind in 
the United States is the Red Cross In- 
stitute for Crippled and Disabled Men, 
established in New York City through 
the generosity of Jeremiah Milbank. At 
this school, open to disabled civilians and 
soldiers alike, six trades are already be- 
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ing taught: artificial limb making, motion 
picture operating, oxy-acetylene welding, 
printing, jewelry work, and mechanical 
draiting. 

More will be added as the demand de- 
velops. Graduates are already giving sat- 
isfaction in the jobs to which they have 
been graduated, so the enterprise has 
passed the experimental stage. And in 
the results attained with disabled soldiers 
abroad there is overwhelming evidence of 
the logic and practicality of rehabilitation. 

The cost of soldier rehabilitation is be- 
ing met by the United States govern- 
ment and by the governments of some of 
our allies. It will be admitted without 
argument as desirable that the advantages 
of re-education be made available to dis- 
abled civilians as well, but will not the 
cost be prohibitive? The fact is that re- 
habilitation effects a reduction rather 
than an increase in the cost of disability 
to industry or to the community as a 
whole. 


Saving in Typical Case. 

A typical case will illustrate how the 
saving is effected. A worker in Massa- 
chusetts was injured by a fall while 
working inside a submarine and his hand 
became permanently crippled. In due 
course his compensation rate was de- 
termined and he was referred to the in- 
surance carrier to be paid $10 a week 
for a long period, with a maximum total 
payment of $4,000. Since the disability 
was manifestly permanent the insurance 
company wrote the case off their books 
as a $4,000 loss and transferred that 
amount to reserve to cover the weekly 
payments. 

After the compensation had been paid 
for nearly a year, a new official of the 
insurance company began looking over 
the list of men to whom the company 
was paying compensation. His attention 
was directed to the man in question and 
the latter was requested to call at the 
office of the company. The case was like 
many thousands of others susceptible of 
rehabilitation for self-support, so the in- 
surance company official put a proposi- 
tion to the man in very frank terms. 

“IT believe that you can be trained to 
earn a good living. I want you to under- 
stand very clearly, however, that this 
proposal is to the financial advantage of 
the company, but I also believe it is to 
your advantage as well. A total income 
of $10 a week is not very attractive to 
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you and you would probably rather re- 
turn to work at a good wage than remain 
idle. lf you will consent, the company 
will send you to a school of re-education 
and see if we cannot get you back on 
your feet in good shape.” 

The injured man consented to the pro- 
posal and the company sent him to the 
Red Cross Institute in New York. They 
began to pay him not $10 a week as re- 
quired by law; but $40 a week, $20 to him 
in New York and $20 to his wife at 
home. The company also paid liberally 
his traveling expenses in both directions. 
In the period of eight weeks he was re- 
educated in oxy-acetylene cutting and 
welding and returned home. He is now 
making not only a satisfactory wage but 
twice as much as he had ever earned be- 
fore the accident took place. 

In the whole transaction every party 
at interest was benefited. The man was 
advantaged in that his general living 
standard was distinctly raised, and the 
necessity of working for his living could 
not be considered as a hardship. The 
company paid less than $500 for his re- 
habilitation and this expense in conjunc- 
tion with $500 already paid in, weekly 
compensation during the first year of idle- 
ness made a total for the case of $1,000. 
They were thus enabled to charge $3,000 
ef profit to the account of profit and loss. 

The community was infinitely the gainer 
in that the man, formerly an unproductive 
consumer, became a useful producer in- 
stead. The community further gained in 
the elimination of the disabled man from 
the category of a prospective dependent, 
because while compensation might have 
taken care of him in a very insufficient 
way during the period of idleness, there 
would have come a time when compensa- 
tion ceased and then he would have been 
in a desperate economic status indeed— 
confirmed in habits of idleness, untrained 
for skilled work, and without any source 
of support. : 

A more intelligent handling of dis- 
ability by insurance carriers will, there- 
fore, reduce their expense, and will thus 
cut the cost of casualty protection to the 
employer. here is needed also, how- 
ever, some revision of compensation laws 
so that there may be definite encourage- 
ment to insurance carriers to offer op- 
portunity of rehabilitation and definite 
encouragement to the disabled men to 
take advantage of it. Practically every 
compensation case that has ever come to 
the Red Cross Institute has come on the 
day his compensation expired. 

For one year, for two years, or for 
four years the man has existed in idle- 
ness, drawing compensation, and culti- 
vating habits of indolence. When his 
support was cut off, he then became in- 
terested in rehabilitation. Present com- 
pensation legislation tends to encourage 
the man to remain idle because his pay- 
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ments are reduced by any improvement in 
earning capacity. A revision of this prac- 
tice will make for more constructive pro- 
vision. 

In short, the first effort should be to 
prevent injury, the second to minimize its 
permanent effects, the third—when dis- 
ability has ensued—to offset its economic 
consequences. The execution of this 
complete program is not only sound hu- 
manitarian practice 
as well. 





it is good business 


Notes from “Telephony’s” Corre- 
spondent in England. 


Communication by wireless telephony 
between Ireland and Canada has created 
quite a lot of comment in London, 
and people are talking of the day (not 
distant) when business men 
of New York will be able to converse 
clearly and easily with Londoners. Ap- 
parently wireless telephony stimulates the 
imagination of the British people this 
side more than does its older sister—the 
post office telephone service. 

Godfrey Isaacs of the Marconi Co., re- 
cently told the American 
Commerce in London 


so very 


Chamber of 
that the Ireland- 
Canada telephonic feat will soon be dupli- 
cated in London and New York. 

The formal announcement that “Hello, 
Canada,’ was an established fact was 
made from Marconi House, in London, 
the achievement, it was said, being the 
result of a number of developments of 
an invention by Dr. Fleming, professor 
of electricity at University college. 

As far back as 1904 Dr. Fleming pro- 
duced what he called a “valve” which 
Marconi took up for the use of wire- 
less telephony. According to the Marconi 
people this “valve” catches up the at- 
tenuated sound waves which have traveled 
a long distance and, by amplifying them, 
transforms and presents the words in a 
distinct and coherent message. This 
“valve” gives promise of still greater de- 
velopment since only in its present stage 
(which is by no means old) it is used (in 
addition to an amplifier) as a receiver and 
transmitter. 

Telephone men in Great Britain are ex- 
hibiting a keen interest in all kinds of 
experimentation and research in connec- 
tion with wireless telephony. They are 
especially impressed with the great part 
this wireless communication will play in 
the predicted aerial transport develop- 
ments. . 

The British military authorities have 
not been indifferent to. the vast possibili- 
ties of wireless telephony. In March last 
year a squadron of British planes operat- 
ing over the German lines was controlled 
by means of telephonic communication to 
the pilots. That the whole business of 
flying will be revolutionized once the 


wireless telephone is perfected, is ad- 
mitted in London circles. 
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“It may come within the next six 
months,” said one official who has been 
engaged in recent experiments in air 
communication. “It means that every- 
thing in the air will be controlled from 
the ground. Commercial firms wishing 
their machines to land at any special sta- 
tion of their route will be able to ex- 
press their desire by the wireless tele- 
phone. Machines that are traveling long 
cistances and in doubt as to the weather 
conditions in the districts for which they 
are headed will be able, by the use of the 
telephone, to obtain the information they 
want from the meterological services. 
Accidents that now are too frequent also 
may be averted, especially during foggy 
weather, by the use of the wireless tele- 
phone.” 





An interesting little sidelight of the 
Paris peace conference is the partiality of 
the peace delegates to the telephone. 
Lloyd George, for one, keeps very close 
touch (by telephone) with London. Just 
lately some very important matters have 
been up for discussion and since Lloyd 
George cannot be at Downing street and 
in Paris at the same time, resort to the 
long distance telephone has been made. 
The momentous report of the Coal Com- 
mission (in connection with the miners’ 
strike) was telephoned by members of the 
British government to the prime minister 
in France who is thus enabled to keep 
in touch with each shifting phase of the 
different labor crises. 


Since the agitation and exposure by 
Lord Northcliffe of the indifferent tele- 
phone service in Britain, a decided im- 
provement is now noticeable. The re- 
iroval of official priority calls that were 
crippling the system has caused consider- 
able joy in business circles. Toll tele- 
phone calls show an almost unbelievable 
improvement. One call from London to 
a seaport took only two minutes. At 
any other time during the war such a 
call would take at least from 30 to 75 
minutes. 


Class A Company Statistics for 
August and September. 

The operating expenses of the Class 
A companies, those having operating rev- 
enues in excess of $250,000 per year, con- 
tinue to increase in greater proportion 
than the operating revenues. The com- 
pilations of reports from 60 Class A 
companies, prepared by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, for the months of August 
and September, 1918, are given in the 
accompanying tables. 

It will be observed that in August the 
operating revenues increased 3.7 per cent 
over the preceding year and in Septem- 
ber, 64 per cent. The operating ex- 
penses, however, increased 7 and 13.4 
per cent. respectively. The operating in- 
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come for the month of August showed a 
decrease of 8.1 per cent and for Septem- 
ber a decrease of 12.6 per cent. 

For the eight months ended with Au- 
gust the operating income showed a 
decrease of 4.7 per cent and for the nine 
months ended with August there was a 
decrease of 5.5 per cent. 
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The ratio of 
August, 1918, 73% per cent, as 
compared with 71% the preceding year. 
For the eight months ended with August 
the ratio was 70% in 1918 and 68%, in 
1917. 

The month of September, 1918, showed 
a ratio in expense to earnings of 73% 


expense to earnings in 
was 
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per cent, as compared with 68% in 191%. 
For the 
tember the ratio was 70 3-5 in 1918 and 
68.8 in 1917, 

At the 
Class A companies had a total of 7,8!2, 


nine months ended with Sep 


close of September, 118, the 


169 telephones in service, an increase ot 


» 


3.8 per cent over September, 117 





Item, 


Number of company stations in service at end 
month 
tevenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues 
Public pay station revenues 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues 
OU TED: boa beneeiescscancvesscencavess 
Miscellaneous toll line revenue 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues 
Licensee revenue—Cr 
Licensee revenue—Dr 


Telephone operating revenues 
Expenses: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment........ 
All other maintenance 
Traffic expenses 
PT TT ETT TET eT eT rT Tere 
General and miscellaneous expenses 


Telephone operating expenses 


Other operating expenses 
Uncollectible operating revenues 
Operating income before deducting taxes 
Taxes assignable to operations 


Does not include figures for Pittsburgh 

*Decrease. 

Note—Figures for the two 
expenses in 1918 than in 1917. 


years 


Item 


Number of company stations in service at end 
month 
Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues ..............-. 
Public pay station revenues................. 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues 
PY SE. 25. eehed wae eens cee sew ends 
Miscellaneous toll line revenue 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues 
Licensee revenue—Cr 
Liceasee revenue—Dr 


Telephone operating revenues 
Expenses: 
Depreciation of plant and 
All other maintenance 
EE eT a A 
GEES GUID vcesitesssadacnesecesece 
General and miscellaneous expenses 


Telephone operating expenses ............. 

Net telephone operating revenues........ 

Other operating revenues 
Other operating expenses 
Uncollectible operating revenues ..............-. 
Operating income before deducting taxes 
Taxes assignable to operations 


Operating income 
“Decrease. 





Net telephone operating revenues........ 
et GR COD n.6.sh.00060 césecescciees 


CORREIEE SOE o:550.60:4:6:00509000% 266045004 


are only 


Does not include figures for Pittsburgh & 


— - For the month of August-———-——— 
Increase 

(or decrease). 

Ratio, 

Per 












1918, 1917. Amount. cent. 
of 
one 7,904,884 7,579,530 325,354 4.3 
ven $ 17,460,381 $ 17,086,979 $ 373,402 23 
cee 1,273,333 1,356,739 *83,406 *6.1 
oe 289,056 262,547 26,509 10.1 
$2% 7,702,085 7,148,699 553,386 oe 
owe 724,626 648,765 75,861 11.7 
ected 337,221 277,043 60,178 21.7 
és 1,074,095 1,016,456 57,639 5.7 
eae 1,071,543 1,010,082 61,461 6.1 
— 27,789,254 26,787,146 1,002,108 3.7 
eee 5,051,868 4,805,545 246.323 5.1 
awe 4,105,944 4,098,020 7.924 2 
nee 7,564,443 6,255,383 1,309,060 20.9 
oa 2,570,936 2,610,450 *39,514 *1.5 
“#6 1,145,106 1,323,508 *178,402 *13.5 
oes 20,438,297 19,092,906 1,345,391 7.0 
eee 7,350,957 7,694,240 *343,283 *4.5 
— 1,500 1,251 249 19.9 
oom 2.645 1,971 674 34.2 
eee 127,540 133,985 *6,445 *4.8 
coe 7,222,272 7,559,535 *337,263 *4.5 
ose 2,909,383 1,887,473 121,910 6.5 
eee 5,212,889 5,672,062 *459,173 *8.1 


& Allegheny Telephone Co. 


roughly comparable owing to a more accurate 


—————-For the munth of September————— 
Increase 

(or decrease). 

Ratio, 
















Per 
1918. 1917. Amount. cent. 
of 

ose 7,892,160 7,601,315 290,845 3.8 
wae $ 18,179,164 § 3 947,950 5.5 
ee 1,340,901 4.368 3 
oun 286,646 19,089 72 
eee 5 7,061,585 595,297 8.4 
aie 649,152 80,186 12.4 
hes 3: 277,675 53,608 19.3 
— 1,148,236 1,010,884 137,352 13.6 
ee 1,140,369 1,008,331 132,038 13.1 
sae 28,532,081 26,826,269 1,705,812 6.4 
“ae 5,324,533 4,689,600 634,933 13.5 
rw 4,261,058 3,876,536 384,522 9.9 
sas 7,423,186 6,151,826 1,271.360 20.7 
new 2,638,464 2,517,682 120,782 4.8 
en 1,299,621 1,231,965 67 ,656 5.5 
see 20,946,862 18,467,609 2,479,253 13.4 
aoe 7,585,219 8,358,660 *773,441 *9.3 
ove 1,490 1,266 230 18.3 
see 4,538 1,781 2.757 154.8 
wer 102,585 123,153 *20,568 *16.7 
wee 7,479,586 8,234,986 *755,400 *9.2 
ee 2,034,749 2,003,623 31,126 1.6 
dane 5,444,837 6,231,363 *786,526 *12.6 


Allegheny Telephone Co. 


For the eight months ending with August 
Increase 


(or decrease) 












Ratio 
Per 
1918. 1917 Amount cent. 
$142,862,354 $135,7738,721 §$ 7,088,655 5.2 
75,347 10,927 497 847,850 7.8 
2 .268 2,110,884 230,384 10.9 
5S, 295,040 53,107,994 5,187,046 9.8 
5,649,554 4.972.508 677,046 13.6 
2,022,405 2,177,442 444,065 20.4 
8,389,832 7,896,861 $92,971 6.2 
8,367,346 7,875,458 191,888 6.2 
293 568,454 209,091,449 14,477,005 6.9 
7,260 37,572,623 *3,135,363 8 
651 29,004,920 3,629,731 12.5 
018 15,672,181 12,196,837 26.7 
109 20,151,257 1,485,852 7.4 
254 9,972,477 603,777 6.1 


292 142,373,458 14,780,834 10.4 





162 66,717,991 303,829 5 
528 10,007 2,521 25.2 
427 11,014 5,413 49.1 
599 1,026,413 *40,814 *4.0 
.664 65,690,571 *265,907 *4 
15,476,930 13,279,240 2,197,690 16.5 
49,947,734 52,411,331 *2,463,507 *4.7 


separation of July and August revenues and 


For the nine months ending with September 
Increase 


(or decrease). 





Ratio, 

Per 

118. 1917 Amount. cent. 
$161,041,519 $153,004,935 $ 8,036,584 5.3 
13,116,248 12,264,030 852,218 6.9 
2,627,914 2,378,441 10.5 
65,951,922 60,169,579 9.6 
6,378,892 5,621,660 13.5 
2,953,687 2,455,117 20.3 
9,538,068 8,907,745 7.1 
9,507,715 8,883,789 7.0 
252,100,535 235,917,718 16,182,817 6.9 
39,761,793 42,262,224 *2,500,431 ‘5.9 


36,895, 709 
65,292,204 


32,881,456 
51,824,007 


4,014,255 12.2 
13,468,197 26.0 





24,275, 22,668,939 1,606,634 7.1 
11,875,875 11,204,442 671,433 6.0 


178,101,154 160,841,068 


17,260,086 10.7 

73,999,381 75,076,650 *1,077, 269 *1.4 
14,018 11,268 2.750 24.4 
20,965 12,795 8,170 63.9 
1,088,185 1,149,566 *61,381 *5.3 
72,904,249 73,925,557 1,021,308 1.4 
17,511,679 15,282,863 2,228,816 14.6 
55,392,570 58,642,694 *3,250,124 5.5 





Summary of August and September Reports of Class A Companies to 





Interstate Commerce Commission. 





Colonel John J. Carty, chief engi- 
neer of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., has been awarded a Distin- 
guished Service Medal by General 
Pershing. Col. Carty has served with 
marked distinction as a member of the 
American Expeditionary Forces and his 
brilliant professional attainments and 
sound judgment have rendered his ser- 
vices of exceptional value to the govern- 
ment. ~ 

J. E. Armstrong, of Farmington, 
Ark., has purchased the plant and busi- 
ness of. the Russellville Telephone Co., at 
Russellville, Ark. Mr. Armstrong is said 
to have an option on the Southwestern 
Bell plant in Russellville and is planning 
to consolidate the two systems. 

Earl D. Bellamy, manager and treas- 
user of the Marion County Electric Co., 
Knoxville, Towa, which operates a tele- 
phone system with six exchanges and 
some 3,000 telephones, is an active, prac- 
tical man, one who finds the grasping of 
facts an easy matter. He is keen and 
quick to take advantage of whatever op- 
portunities are offered in matters that in- 
terest him. 

He has an excellent understanding of 
people. He is quick to size up a person 
and knows how to deal with him—an ex- 
cellent quality for a telephone man. One 
of his characteristics is that of being a 
“sticker.” He'll see a thing through to 

















E. D. Bellamy, Manager and Treasurer, 
Marion County Electric Co., 
Knoxville, lowa. 


the end unless he is convinced that there 
would be involved a considerable finan- 
cial loss. 


Would “E. D.” keep a secret? We'll 


say so. In fact, he keeps so much to him- 
self that one may think dark and. mys- 





Biographical and Personal Notes 


terious things are passing on in his mind. 

Mr. Bellamy made his “debut” in this 
world on August 25, 1885, in the city of 
i<noxville. After finishing the grade and 
high schools he attended, successively, 
Cornell College, the Iowa State Normal 
School and the Iowa State University. 

While a freshman in high school he 
started “running the reel” for the Marion 
County Electric Co. and has been con- 
nected with that company ever since. 

Mr. Bellamy is active in association af- 
fairs, being a member of the executive 
committee of the Iowa Independent Tele- 
phone Association and a permanent mem- 

er of the “strong arm” committee at the 
Iowa conventions. He is a member of 
all Masonic organizations. 

H. W. Birtch, who for nearly four 
years has been connected with the Texas 
Telephone Co., in Waco, Texas, has re- 
signed, having accepted a position with 
the Wyoming & Nebraska Telephone Co., 
of Chadron, Neb. 

Mr. Birtch went to Texas in July, 
1915, from northwest Missouri. He 
supervised important plant work in con- 
nection with the cut-over, when the two 
telephone systems in Waco were consoli- 
dated. He will be connected with the 
plant department in a supervising capacity 
in Nebraska. 

A. B. Elias, of Dallas, Texas, has 
heen chosen as second vice-president of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., of 
St. Louis, Mo., to succeed Ben S. Read, 
who resigned recently to become presi- 
dent of the Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. Mr. Elias has been 
general manager of the Bell system in 
Texas since July, 1917. 

A. L. Haas has been promoted to the 
position of toll accountant in the general 
offices of the Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., at St. Paul, Minn., suc- 
ceeding E. A. Rowlands, who recently 
joined the W. S. Nott Co. forces in Min- 
reapolis. 

F. H. Karlman has been made man- 
ager of the Hawkins Telephone Co. at 
Hawkins, Wis., and is making arrange- 
ments to build a new rural line from the 
Hawkins exchange. 


C. O. Groce, who has, been employed 
by the Ohio Stdte Telephone Co., at 
Toledo, Ohio, for some time, is now plant 
chief of the Cleveland division. 


Edwin C. Branson, president of the 
Wellington Telephone Co., of Wellington, 
Ohio, is a Pennsylvanian by birth. He 
arrived on this sphere in 1857 at Altoona, 
Pa. At an early age he migrated to To- 
ledo, Ohio, receiving his education in the 
public schools of that city. 

In 1900 Mr. Branson was made presi- 
dent of the Wellington Telephone Co., a 
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system now operating some 1,000 tele- 


phones, in which capacity he has been 


connected with that company ever since. 
His patrons say his hobby is raising rates. 
This is an avocation which TELEPHONY’s 
editors believe all telephone men should 

















Eawin C. Branson, President of Welling- 
ton (Ohio) Telephone Co. 


pursue, until they are receiving a fair re- 
turn on their investment, to which they 
are entitled. 


Mr. Branson is the type of man who 
would acquire much knowledge from 
travel and association with people. He is 
a man of keen observation, especially of 
people. While he would keep his own 
counsel, generally speaking, he would be 
very candid to people whom he felt he 
could trust. 

A man of broad range and imagination, 
Mr. Branson’s natural tendency would be 
1o interest himself in many things. But 
kis inclination to interest himself in peo- 
ple is an excellent trait for a president of 
a telephone company to possess. 

William fFelkner, proprietor and 
manager of the Felkner Telephone Co.., 
of Mulberry, Ark., was married recent}; 
to Miss Elsie Cecil, of Lone Elm. 


L. E. Hurtz, a member of the super- 
visory staff for operating Independent 
telephone lines under the United States 
Telegraph & Telephone Administration, 
is spending several weeks back on his 
old job as general manager of the Lin- 
coln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co 
The company has three applications 
pressing for an immediate hearing le- 
fore the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission, one involving an extension of 
the emergency rate schedule, which placed 
increased rates in force for six montlis, 








April 26, 1919, 


or until May 1, another involving the fix- 
ing of a standard switching charge of 50 


cents a month and the other having to do 
with increased rates on the large ex- 
change of the company at Fairbury. In 
spite of the fact that for six months the 
company has been collecting the increased 
toll and the books 


exchange charges, 


TELEPHONY 


show a deficit for the eleven months’ 
operation of $28,000. 

Mr. Hurtz says that the duties of the 
Operating Board at the present time have 
largely to do with approving new rate 
schedules for companies under the con- 
trol of the government and checking up 


reports showing the financial operations 
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the 
commissions are keeping hands off dur- 


of these companies. Most of state 
mg the period of government operation, 
the 
the companies of increased tariffs without 


while some are accepting filings of 


The work of 
B and ( 


taking any action thereon, 
making contracts with A, com 


panies is still progressing 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Convention: U.S. Association, Chicago, June 24-26 


Stromberg-Carlson Kansas 
Sales Force Strengthened. 
News comes from the Stromberg-Carl- 
Telephone Mfg. Co. that its sales 
the Southwest has been aug- 
mented by the addition of the two travel- 
ing salesmen, Claude Mahan and A. B. 
Preble. 


City 


son 
force in 


Mr. Mahan, formerly a captain in the 
Rainbow division, has returned to his old 
haunts in the state of Missouri where he 
needs no introduction. Claude went over- 
seas with the Missouri signal troops and 
commanded one of the first units to set 
foot in France. After nearly a year of 
service in the field he was transferred to 
Washington, D. C., where he held an im- 
portant post in the service division of the 
Signal Corps. 

A. B. Preble, who has been connected 
with the Stromberg company for several 
years as master installer, has been trans- 
ferred to sales work in Missouri tervitory. 
Mr. Preble’s wealth of experience in 
practical telephone engineering work and 
his ability to give his real 
service should make him doubly welcome 
wherever he calls. 


customers 


He has an excellent 
opportunity and his many friends in the 
feld are confident of his success in his 
new line of work. 

Texas interests of the Stromberg com- 
pany are now being looked after by Price 
Winemiller, formerly traveling salesman 
in Missouri. Price made his “debut” at 
the Dallas convention and has been going 
strong ever since. Ed. Fehrenbach, who 
traveled the Texas territory until Febru- 
ary 15, resigned to accept the manage- 
ment of some Texas telephone properties. 

With these changes in organization the 
Stromberg-Carlson company expects to be 
able to give its customers in the South- 
west increased facilities. 


New Fruehauf Four-wheel Trailer 
Now on the Market. 


The Fruehauf Trailer Co., of Detroit, 
Mich., has ready for distribution liter- 
ature completely describing its reversible 
four-wheel trailer, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration—the latest addition 
to its line of transportation units. 

This new haulage unit now being dem- 
cnstrated for dealers and local buyers for 
the first time, will certainly result in the 


far more general use of trailers in con- 
junction with heavy haulage trucks, in the 
opinion of those who have examined the 
new model and witnessed the demonstra- 
tion. 

The practical objections to the use of 
cld-style four-wheel trailers are said to 
be eliminated in this unit by the adaption 
of two of the oldest principles used in 
the construction of various types of haul- 
age vehicles such as freight cars and 
street cars. 

The first of these is the use of double 
trucks, or two identical, independent and 
reversible sets of running gear, for carry- 
ing the frame. This is an application to 
the trailer of the principle of construc- 
tion used in railway cars, and practically 
all forms of heavy haulage vehicles ex- 
cepting self-propelled vehicles, to 
which it is not applicable. 

The second radical departure from pre- 
vious designs of trailer construction is 
the introduction of the circle-steer prin- 
ciple—also used on virtually all forms of 
heavy haulage units excepting only self- 
propelled vehicles, 
applicable. 

In addition to simplifying the construc- 


only 


to which it also is not 


four-wheel trailers with modern trucks 
the danger of the trailer “snaking’’—fail 
unre to track the truck faithfully, with the 
resultant and 
stresses on the truck and its power plant. 
With exact tracking of the truck in- 
sured at all and 


terrific jerking strains 


under all condi- 
tions, and greatly increased productive 


times 


ness of the truck made possible, the new 
Detroit unit is assured a warm welcome 
in the haulage field, particularly at this 
time, in the opinion of truck men, because 
the economies resulting from the use of 
the trailer both on long and short hauls 
have 


been recognized in 


fields of industry. 


practically all 


Two other features of this new unit that 
are proving of interest to buyers, are su- 
perior cushioning of the load made pos- 
sible by the use of double trucks or gears, 
the frame, and the fact that the 
foundation for any type of body is built— 
iti the frame itself. 

Springs are relieved of all strain of 
hauling the load—the load being pulled 
through the dead square axle of the front 
truck under the frame. 
sorb all “thrust,” 
springs of any strain other than that of 


under 


Radius rods ab- 


further relieving the 























Reversible Four-Wheel Trailer 


tion and giving a far greater sturdiness 
to the trailer unit, the application of these 
two old principles to the modern trailer 
are claimed to have eliminated what was 
formerly the greatest objection to use of 





Embodying Many New Features. 


And in addition to 
the 


cushioning the load. 
these features, the construction of 
double trucks, or gears, are said to permit 
the big springs being placed approx- 
imately 11 inches farther apart than cus- 
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tomary on trailers or trucks—providing 
more resiliency and cushioning power, 
and enabling the axles to carry in the 
neighborhood of 1,000 pounds 
weight. 

The frame construction provides the 
foundation for any. type of body, allowing 
the floor to be built with the top of the 
channel frame, and adding to the strength 
and rigidity of the frame itself. This 
construction enables the owner to build 
the ordinary stake and rack body at ap- 
proximately one-fifth of the customary 
cost of such bodies. 


greater 


Fairbury (Ill.) Adopts 
Energy Equipment. 


Fairbury Telephone Co., Fair- 
Ill., has just put into service a 
complete, new central office equipment 
which is enabling it to render a grade 
of service worthy of special comment. 
Having outgrown the old magneto 


Central 


The 


bury, 


View of Operating Room of 


equipment, R. Blaidsell, the general man- 
ager, determined to provide Fairbury with 
a system insuring a most reliable and 
speedy service. A central energy asso- 
ciated multiple switchboard appeared to 
fill the local requirements most satisfac- 
torily, and at the same time insure ade- 
quate returns on the investment. 

Since the cut-over patrons and manage- 
ment alike are reported to have fully 
realized their expectations from the new 
equipment and are enjoying a metropoli- 
tan grade of telephone service. 

In order to properly house the new cen- 
tral office equipment a two-story brick 
building was purchased ‘by: the Fairbury 
Telephone Co. and remodeled to conform 
with its particular requirements. A por- 
tion of the operating room, including the 
switchboard, is clearly shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. The switch- 


board, as will be seen, consists of three 


Fairbury Telephone Co., 
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mit type sections, together with a mu!ti- 
ple annex section and cable turning sec- 
tion. 

The limited space necessitates the loca- 
tion of the switchboard in a peculiar posi- 
tion. The switchboard in reality forms a 
portion of the partition between the oper- 
rating and terminal rooms. The rear of 
the switchboard is accordingly accessible 
directly from the terminal room. Space 
in the partition to be occupied by future 
additional sections has been filled by neat 
removable panels finished to conform 
with the switchboard. 


Located in the first section are 15 drop- 
ended toll lines and 35 multiple lamp sig- 
nal rural lines. The rural line signals 
are also multipled in the third section. 
Six hundred subscribers’ line equipments 
are included in the initial installation. 
These lines are arranged to multiple 
every fourth panel. 

As usual on associated multiple boards, 








a lamp signal may be placed above each 
multiple jack. One or more lamp sig- 
nals may accordingly be used on a given 
line, or the one signal lamp may be shiit- 
ed so as to appear before different oper- 


ators. This arrangement assures an 
easily balanced load distribution and fast 
operation. 


In addition to the regular subscribers’ 
lines there appears a multiple of 200 lines 
in the upper part of the switchboard, used 
for a jack per station party line service. 

Each regular position is supplied with 
15 universal cord circuits, which auto- 
matically adjust themselves to the service 
os central energy subscriber lines or to 
the magneto rural lines. These circuits 
also include recognized features which 
facilitate efficient operation, such as the 
flashing recall and listening pilots. 

The first position: contains 13 similar 
cord circuits, as well as two ordinary toll- 
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to-toll circuits. Five universal cord cir- 
cuits in each position are provided with 
high efficiency coils so that 
transmission of the highest possible effi- 


repeating 


ciency may be provided on toll or rural 
connections. 


In addition to the above circuits might 
be mentioned the multiple recording 
trunks, line and cord test circuits, wire 
chief’s test, and the usual auxiliary oper- 
ator’s equipment. 

A portion of the terminal room in the 
Fairbury exchange is shown in the other 
illustration. Appearing seated in this 
view is Manager Blaidsell. Standing by 
the ringing machine will be seen his wire 
chief, Ernest Jerome, formerly wire chief 
for the Inter-State Independent Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., at Peoria, Ill. To 
the right of this view appears the main 
distributing frame with the line relays 
mounted above, while to its left may be 
seen the batteries, mercury arc rectifier 





Fairbury, Iil.—One Corner of the Terminal Room. 


and power switchboard. The central of- 
fice equipment for this exchange was pur- 
chased from the Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co., of Rochester, N. Y. 

All of the outside lines have been made 
metallic and a large amount of cable has 
been installed, both overhead and under- 
ground. In fact, the whole outside plant 
has been practically rebuilt. 


Paragraphs. 

THE L. S. Bracu Suppty Co., of New- 
ark, N. J., has changed its firm name to 
the “L. S. Brach Manufacturing Co.” Its 
management and personnel will remain 
as heretofore. 

Tue Pace Steet & Wire Co., of New 
York City, has issued a comprehensive 
booklet relative to Armco iron rods and 
wire for oxy-acetylene and electric weld- 
ing, which is a real handbook of informa- 
tion on welding and welding materials. 





















1,293,597. February 4, 1919; tiled No- 
vember 28, 1913. TELEPHONE SysTEM; 2!) 
claims ; D. Willis, Oak Park, Ill.; as- 
signed to Automatic Electric Co. In this 
system a switch is provided for each 
line. An operating magnet of each switch 
is controlled by an associated relay. The 
relays are simultaneously energized so 
that each relay may control the circuit 
of its associated magnet to extend a 
connection to another line and may also 
control the circuit of the operating mag- 
net of the next succeeding switch so 
that the lines may be successively con- 
nected to other lines. 

1,293,620. February 4, 1919; filed Feb- 
ruary 14, 1916. Automatic TELEPHONE 
SystEM; 45 claims; W. T. Powell, Chi- 
cago; assigned to Automatic Electric Co. 
A measured service device for control- 
ling the effectiveness of the subscriber’s 
talking set to enforce the assessment of a 
charge on each call is described. Means 
are controllable over the subscriber’s line 
for rendering the measured service device 
ineffectual in its control whereby the sub- 
scriber is enabled to converse free of 
charge. 

1,293,817. 
tober 25, 


1919; filed Oc- 
1916. CALL DIstTRIBUTING 
TELEPHONE SystEM; 29 claims; J. H. 
Levis, Jr., Rochester, N. Y.; assigned to 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
In this system where the subscribers’ 
lines terminate in multiple jacks, some 
in a branch exchange and others in the 
main exchange. One class of the branch 
exchange lines has active automatic 
switches connected thereto. These 
switches are invariably actuated upon the 
initiation of calls originating on the one 
class of subscribers’ lines. The trunks 
between the branch and main exchange 
have manual switching terminals in the 
main exchange. Switching terminals are 
selectable by the automatic switches for 
connecting subscribers of that class with 
the terminals at the main exchange. 
Means are controlled by the operator at 
the branch exchange for trunking the 
lines when calling to the main exchange 


February 11, 


and for inter-connecting all of the sub-, 


scribers at the branch exchange. 
1,294,095. February 11, 1919, filed July 

14, 1917. Imputs—E TRANSMITTER; six 

claims. O. D. M. Guthe, East Orange, 
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No. 1,293,817. 


N. j.; assigned to Western Electric Co. 
In this cailing device means are auto- 
matically operated by the depression of 
any one of a set of keys after a prede- 
termined number of keys have been de- 
pressed for operating an impulse-trans- 
mitting mechanism. 


1,294,191. February 11, 


1919; 


filed 





Record ot Telephone Patents 


January 2, 1918. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 


SYSTEM; five claims; C. W. Keckler, 
Newark, N. J.; assigned to Western 
Electric Co. In this common battery 


system provision is made for preventing 
the contemporaneous connection of the 
operator’s telephone set to a number of 
the cord circuits. The means for doing 
this consist of a short circuit for the 
operator’s set established solely by the 
co-operation of contacts of the listening 
keys and the circuit connections there- 


for. 

1,294,197. February 11, 1919; filed 
August 16, 1916. TELEPHONE MovurtH- 
PIECE; one claim. O. Thokle, Mandal, 
Norway. Crossed partitions extending 


across the elongated tapering shell form 
the feature of this transmitter mouth- 
piece. The partitions form separate sec- 
tor-shaped sound channels extending from 
the inner end of the shell to near its 
outer end. They are extremely thin so 
that the total cross-section area of the 
shell is not materially decreased. 

1,294,202. February 11, 1919; filed No- 
vember 17, 1910. TELEPHONE Booru; 
five claims; M. C. Turner, New York. 
The door of this booth is adapted to be 
operated by the user within the cabinet. 
The door is comprised of leaves hingedly 
connected at their outer faces to fold 
within the cabinet. Their inner contig- 
uous edges are tapered or beveled to pro- 
vide a space between the edges, thus pre- 
venting no pinching parts as the door is 
opened or closed. 


1,294,285. February 11, 1919; filed 
November 26, 1901. Automatic TELE- 
PHONE EXCHANGE; seven claims; G. W. 
Lorimer, Piqua, Ohio, and J. Lori- 


mer, Geceased; assigned to Western Elec- 
tric Co. In this automatic system the 
signal transmitter at a subscriber’s sta- 
tion and a relay at the central station are 


operated for placing a ringing current 
upon the subscriber’s line when called. 
Provision is made for cutting off the 
ringing current responsive to current 


flowing over a circuit established at the 
called subscriber’s station when his ap- 
paratus is in position to send a prelimi- 
nary impulse. 

1,294,466. February 18, 1919; filed 
January 4, 1918. ComBinEp METAL AND 
GLAss STRUCTURE AND METHOD oF MAK- 
ING SAME; nine claims; W. G. Hous- 
keeper, Philadelphia, Pa.; assigned to 
Western Electric Co. A method for 
making switchboard lamps is described. 

1,294,498. February 18, 1919; filed 
November 27, 1917. TELEPHONE Ex- 
CHANGE SysTEM; seven claims; A. E. 
Lundell, New York, and F. A. Stearn, 
Patterson, N. J.; assigned to Western 
Electric Co. In this semi-automatic sys- 
tem provision is made to operate a switch 
in a motion controlled by sending ap- 
paratus. Means are operative during the 
motion to render the sender control in- 
effective and to allow the motion to con- 
tinue until a limiting position is reached, 
at which time the switch is released. 

1,294,555. February 18, 1919; filed 
September 8, 1914. INpicaTING SysTEM: 
ten claims; R. S. Spamer, New York; 
assigned to Western Electric Co. A 
switching station and an indicating sta- 
tion are connected by a single line cir- 
cuit, a number of switches being located 
at the switching station and a number of 
electromagnetic devices associated with 
each of the switches. Step-by-step cir- 
cuit-closing devices are located, one each 
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at the stations and operate in synchron- 
ism. They are controlled by the electro- 
magnetic devices while mechanism con- 
trolled by one of the circuit-closing devi 

ces effects the operation of the indicating 

devices. 

















1,294,557, February 18, 1919; filed 
June 6, 1918. MACHINE SWITCHING 
4 ote 
t wo i 4 rl 
| — 4. an AMG ~~ h 
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 ssanilinaaist 
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+ + 
No. 14,593. 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SYSTEM; six 
claims; A. B. Sperry, New York; 
assigned to Western Electric Co. In this 
system brush sets simultaneously hunt 


for a desired line in two groups of line 
terminals. When one set engages a ter- 
minal of a desired circuit, a _brush- 
switching magnet is operated to connect 
the circuits to the trunk line over the 
brush set. The magnet is shunted when 
the other brush set engages a desired 
circuit to connect the circuit to the trunk 
over the last-mentioned brush set. 

1,294,587. February 18, 1919; filed 
August 25, 1914. Automatic TELEPHONE 
System; 64 claims; S. B. Williams, 
Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y.; assigned to Wes- 
tern Electric Co. A _ call-finder switch 
connects a line relay with each telephone 
line, one after another in rapid succes- 
sion. A line-finder switch set is put in- 
to operation through the actuation of a 
locking relay which is under control of 
the line relay. 


1,294,722. February 18, 1919; filed 
April 2, 1918. TELEPHONE System; II 
claims; R. H. Smith, Philadelphia, Pa.; 


assigned to Western Electric Co. In ad- 
dition to a signaling device individual to 
each of the telephone lines terminating 
in the several positions of a common bat- 
tery switchboard, additional signaling 
means are multipled to an adjacent po- 
sition. A pilot relay is common to each 
position and _ associated with the tele- 
phone lines terminating at that position. 
A marginal relay, operative on a definite 
value of current, causes the release of the 
pilot relay at an adjacent position when 
the line signals at that position have been 
extinguished. 

1,294,841. February 18, 1919; filed 
March 20, 1917. TELEPHONE SysTEM; 16 
claims; F. M. Slough, Rochester, N. Y.; 
assigned to Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co. In this service-observing sys- 
tem means are associated with the trunk 
circuit between the central office and a 
service-observing desk for automatically 
connecting a calling telephone line with 
the trunk circuit. Apparatus comprising 
counting relays is adapted to cause the 
operation of signaling devices at the 
service-observing desk corresponding to 
the telephone line connected with the 
trunk circuit to indicate the number of 
telephone lines. 

14,593. February 18, 1919 
original patent No. 1,228,468, June 5, 
1917) ; filed October 5, 1918. Meruop oF 
LocaATING SPECIAL TRANSPOSITION PorNnts; 
two claims; H. M. Mouradian, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; assigned to American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. This method of 


(Reissue 
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locating transposition points in signaling 
circuits to overcome disturbances from 
adjacent conductors consists in determin- 
ing changes in electrical characteristics 
of the circuit necessary to effect a sub- 
stantial neutralization of the disturbances 
for a plurality of transposition, and mak- 
ing the desired transposition at a point 
fixed by the nature of the changes in 
such electrical characteristics. 

1.295.096. February 25, 1919; filed Oc- 
tober 24, 1913. TELEPHONE SystEM; 11 
claims; A. Andersen, Chicago; assigned 
to Automatic Electric Co. In this auto- 
matic system the subscriber is signaled 
through the receiver, the call signal be- 
ing omitted in the substation circuit. The 
receiver and a condenser are normally 
in bridge of the called line and the sig- 
naling is done through the bridge. An 
interrupter magnet is bridged across the 
called line and is energized to transmit 
a signal back to the calling line. 

1,295,175. February 25, 1919; filed Sep- 
tember 25, 1914. Automatic TELEPHONE 
SwitcHING ApparATus; 19 claims. A. E. 
Keith, Hinsdale, and J. G. Blessing, Chi- 
cago; assigned to Automatic Electric 
Co. In this rotary switch the driving 
mechanism for propelling the switch 
shaft comprises two engaging surfaces 
and a driving member. The shaft is 
driven in one direction through the 
medium of the driving member engag- 
ing with the surfaces one at a time. Pro- 
vision is made for automatically contin- 
uing this operation. ' 


1,295,181. February 25, 1919; filed 
December 10, 1909. TELEPHONE Ex- 
CHANGE SysteM; 104 claims; F. Lubber- 
ger, Chicago; assigned to Automatic 
Electric Co. In this automatic system a 
trunk is provided for local calls and an- 
other one for calls through another ex- 
change or station. A set of contacts 
serves as a terminal for both trunks at 
one end thereof. An automatic switch 
connects with the terminal to extend a 
call over either trunk so that a subscrib- 
er may call another of the same group 
without extending the call through the 
main station. 

1,295,185. February 25, 1919; filed 
February 18, 1914. Rorary ConNecTor; 
17 claims; T. E. Meyer, Lombard, IIl.; 
assigned to Automatic Electric Co. Pro- 
vision is made for transmitting a series 
of impulses to the connector of such 
character as to move it to the last one of 
a group of lines. Mechanism is provided 
for energizing a relay in the connector 
when the connector comes in contact 
with a contact in the group which is idle. 
Energization of the relay acts to stop 
the connector on the idle contact. 
































1,295.229. February 24, 1919; filed 
July 28, 1908. TrLEPHONE EXCHANGE 
o 
J. J. ’ 
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No. 1,295,454. 


System: 58 claims; A. B. Sperry, Chi- 
cago; assigned to Automatic Electric 
Co. In this automatic system provision 
is made for the connection of a private 
branch exchange with the automatic 
central system. A non-numerical trunk- 
ing switch automatically connects one 
trunk line with another. A relay indi- 
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vidual to the switch controls it over the 
talking conductors in series. 

1,295,405. February 25, 
March 3, 1917. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 
System; eight claims; S. B. Williams, 
Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y.; assigned to Wes- 
tern Electric Co. A recording device 
at the operator’s position is arranged 


1919; filed 
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No. 1,295,816. 


to be operated in response to a train of 
impulses over a controlled circuit to re- 
cord a number identified by such train of 
impulses. A call is charged only if the 
connection is successfully established. 

1,295,435. February 25, 1919; filed 
July 26, 1917. TELEPHONE System; 14 
claims; H. P. Clausen, Mt. Vernon, N. 
Y.; assigned to Western Electric Co. 
The feature of this automatic system is 
the provision for interconnecting one of 
two connected stations with a third sta- 
tion and for discontinuing the talking 
connection from the first station while 
the second and third stations are inter- 
connected. When disconnection is made 
with the third station, the connection be- 
tween the first and section stations is re- 
established. 

1,295,454. Februarv 25, 1919; filed 
August 30, 1916. TRANSMISSION CrIR- 
cuIT; six claims: H. C. Egerton, Pas- 
saic, N. J.; assigned to Western Electric 
Co. Amplifying means are placed be- 
tween the line conductors and the receiv- 
ing equipment for amplifying the re- 
ceived currents. Artificial line means 
render the amplifying means insensitive 
to currents transmitted from the local 
station. 

1,295,709. February 25, 1919; filed 
July 16, 1918. Crrcurr COoNTROLLING 
SwitcH; three claims; R. M. DeVignier, 
Hollis, N. Y., and B. Freile, Bogota, N. 
J.; assigned to Western Electric Co. A 
rotatable cam is mounted in a frame and 
a bar is arranged to be moved longitu- 
dinally by the rotation of the cam. The bar 
carries a row of pins while a row of sets 
of contact springs is mounted on the 
frame, each pin on the bar being in oper- 
ative relation with a particular set of 
contact springs. 


1,295,816. February 25, 1919; filed 
October 16, 1917. TrEstiING APPARATUS 
FOR Four-WirFk REPEATER Circuits; 10 
claims ; J. F. Toomey, New York; 
assigned to American Telephone & Tele- 
raph Co. A receiver shunt is associated 
with the incoming circuit of the testing 
apparatus. The outgoing circuit and the 
incoming circuit of the testing apparatus 
are interconnected over auxiliary con- 
ductors, the receiver shunt being discon- 
nected at the same time. 


1,295,909. March 4, 1919, filed May 11, 
1918. TrLEPpHONE ExcHANGE System; 11 
claims; E. R. Lundius, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; assigned to Western Electric Co. The 
feature of this system is a trunk circuit 
having normally-open talking conductors 
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extending from a first to a second switch 
board. Means in the trunk circuit are 
responsive to the connection of a cord 
circuit at the second switchboard there- 
with for connecting a relay in bridge ot 
the talking conductors. Means are res- 
ponsive after the establishment of the 
bridge to close the normally open talk 
ing conductors. 


1,296,023. March 4, 1919; filed July 
12,1917. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SYSTEM; 
six claims; H. W. Ulrich, East Orange, 
N. J.; assigned to Western Electric Co. 
An operator-controlled switch operates 
to energize a relay to interrupt the con- 
necting circuit between two telephone 
lines. The actuation of the switch con- 
nects an operator’s telephone set with 
one end of the connecting circuit. 

1,296,104. March 4, 1919; filed Sep- 
tember 25, 1915. Semi-Automatic TELE- 
PHONE SystEM; 23 claims; H. W. Mun- 
sell, Indianapolis, Ind.; assigned to Kel- 
logg Switchboard & Supply Co. An 
operator's calling device is associated 
with the link circuits. The keys for the 
calling device are equal in number to the 
number of subscribers’ lines in one of 
the groups into which the lines are di- 
vided. Impulse-generating means are 
included in the calling device and are 
controlled by one of the keys for trans- 
mitting impulses to a step-by-step motor 
magnet of the automatic switch to ex- 


tend a connection to a called one of the 
lines. 


1,296,504. March 4, 1919; filed August 
24, 1912. Rapio TELEGRAPHY AND 
TELEPHONY; 11 claims; J. H. Ham- 
mond, Jr., Gloucester, Mass. Rotary 


means are operative to vary the elec- 
trical inductance for transmitting high 
frequency waves, periodically and at a 
rate above the limits of audibility to 
impress amplitude variations upon the 
waves in such a manner that the time, 
intensity curve shall be peaked. 


1,296,604. March 11, 1919; filed March 
31, 1916. Swircnh OPERATING MECH- 
ANISM; 14 claims; A. H. Adams, Sparkill, 
N. Y.; assigned to Western Electric Co. 
This power transmitting mechanism for 
an automatic system consists of a driv- 
ing member and a driven member. A 
pawl is arranged to be attracted into 
the path of a series of stops on the 
driven member by the energization of a 
helix which causes the driven member to 
be operatively connected to the driving 
member. 

1,296,617. 


March 11, 1919; filed July 
29, 1916. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM; five 





























No. 1,296,104. 


claims; W. G. Britten, Fanwood, N. J.; 
assigned to Western Electric Co. In this 
system circuits are adapted to selectively 
associate amplifiers with a transmitting 
station. A provision is made for effect- 
ing the interchanging of the amplifiers 
and compensating resistances in a given 
circuit. 
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CONDENSERS 


Mansbridge Type Condensers are Self-Sealing and 
cannot be internally short-circuited. If one is broken 
down by a lightning or high-tension discharge, or by 
mechanical damage, it automatically and instantane- 
ously seals up, this being the unique and characteristic 
property of the metallized paper. 








You can drive a pin right through a Mansbridge Con- 
denser and the capacity and insulation will still be 
O. K.! Sounds impossible, but it’s solid fact! 


Complete Satisfaction 


That’s the reason why the Mansbridge Condenser has 
made good. 


Mansbridge Condensers are More Reliable, Lighter, 
Smaller and no more Costly than those of the old fash- 
ioned solid foil type. 


They are made under license by Western Electric 
Company, Ericsson Mfg. Co., Blectric Specialty Co., 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., American Electric Co., and by 
numerous other licensees ail over the world. 


Insist upon having MANSBRIDGE CONDENSERS. 


For full particulars and for terms of manufacturing 
license in U. S. A. and Canada apply: 


G.F. MANSBRIDGE 


Mount House, New Barnet, England 




















Pignolet Volt-meters and Volt- 
ammeters are highly regarded for 
their workmanship and quality. 


Every exchange should have 
them because they will measure 
resistances and locate trouble 
quickly in addition to measur- 
ing current. Moderately priced. 


Literature on request. 


L. M. PIGNOLET 
80 Cortlandt St., New York 


PIGNOLET 


VOLT METERS 
AMMETERS 
VOLT AMMETERS 
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THEY MEAN IT! 


We publish the following three letters 
to show what your neighboring tele- 
phone companies think of us—our but- 
ton—our service and our equipment: 

Sohcdaumten Tenn., April 18, 1919. 
Gentlemen :— 

The button suits me well, for it 
works fine. I am also pleased with 
your service and can recommend 
your reliability. 

Thanking you for past favors, I 
am, 








$1.00 


Respectfully yours, 











W. P. Dearing. 
Alvord, Texas, April 14, 1919. 
Gentlemen :— 
Please send the following goods: 
4) transmitters with buttons mounted @ $1.50 $60.00 
The button is a success in every way and I am de- 
lighted with it. I wish you all the success possible 
and I feel sure that your business will be great 
when the telephone men learn the real value of 
your button. 
Hughes Telephone Exchange, 
(Signed) A. C. Hughes. 





Paris, Arkansas, April 15, 1919. 
Gentlemen :— 

The rebuilt Kellogg switchboard purchased from 
you reached us in good condition and has been in- 
stalled. 

We are indeed glad to say that it gives perfect 
satisfaction and are proud of our purchase. 

Yours truly, 
Citizens Telephone Co., 
(Signed) H. J. Elsken, Jr., Supt. 








SPRING BARGAINS 
4 bar 1600 ohm Dean compacts telephone 
aie aos alo Sa te an uars's euwe $ 9.00 
3 bar 1000 ohm Stromberg-Carlson tele- 
NOEL SEER RS ar 9.50 
3 bar 1000 ohm W. E. Desk telephones 
2 ae St Cae ca be nace maa ous 10.50 
3 bar 1000 ohm Kellogg Desk telephones 
I eds biter waias Gusta aae 10.00 
4 bar 1600 ohm Stromberg-Carlson Desk 
telephones complete ................... 10.50 
4 bar 1000 ohm Stromberg-Carlson Desk 
telephones complete ................... 10.50 
3 bar 1000 ohm Stromberg-Carlson Desk 
telephones complete ................... 10.00 
3 bar 1000 ohm Monarch Desk telephones 
I ins Sawada bck ekd dames th yee 9.50 
3 bar 1000 ohm Cracraft Desk telephones 
ERR SATE Seek Se ie ee eae ia ate 9.50 
3 bar 500 ohm Dean Desk telephones com- 
ensued Mab eaes akan esa wad kane 8.50 




















We would appreciate an opportunity of supplying 
your requirements. All telephone equipment sold by 
us is guaranteed to meet your satisfaction in both 
appearance and working efficiency. Immediate ship- 
ment of the above telephones will be made from 
Chicago office, so all quotations are made subject to 
prior sale. Wire your orders to eliminate delay. 

Shall we send latest bulletins on the Skinderviken 
Transmitter Button and quality rebuilt equipment? 


SKINDERVIKEN TELEPHONE 
EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 


2134-36 No. Clark St., Chicago 
335 Broadway, N. Y. City 








Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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1,296,677. March 11, 1919; filed May 3, 
1918. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SYSTEM; 
five claims; E. R. Lundius, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; assigned to Western Electric Co. 
Signaling and ringing methods between 
two switchboards are described. A relay 
is energized upon the connection of the 
cord circuits of the first switchboard 
with the trunk circuit for operating the 
signaling device at the second switch- 
board. Upon the connection of the cord 
circuit at the second switchboard with 
the trunk circuit, a relay operates to 
de-energize and connect the first relay 
in bridge of the talking conductors. 
Means in the cord circuit are responsive 
to the connection of the first relay in 
bridge of the talking conductors for dis- 
connecting the source of ringing cur- 
rent from the trunk circuit. 

1,296,679. March 11, 1919; filed Au- 
gust 2, 1917. TELEPHONE SystTEM; five 
claims; J. L. McQuarrie, Montclair, N. J., 
and H. P. Clausen, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; 
assigned to Western Electric Co. In this 
automatic system a slow-releasing relay 
having two windings, is included in the 
switching equipment for controlling the 
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application of the ringing current to the 
telephone line. A transient circuit in- 
cludes one of these windings for the en- 
ergization of the relay established upon 
the seizure of one of the lines, as a called 
line, by the switching mechanism. An- 
other circuit includes an interrupter and 
the other of the windings for the sub- 
sequent energization of the relays. 

1,296,680. March 11, 1919; filed No- 
vember 26, 1917. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE; 
J. L. McQuarrie, Montclair, N. J.; as- 
signed to Western Electric Co. In this 
system a stepping device is common to 
the automatic switches. Provision is 
made for moving the device into posi- 
tion to engage and operate one of the 
switches, while a release device is com- 
mon to the switches for restoring them 
to their normal position. 

1,297,100. March 11, 1919; filed March 
18, 1915. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SYSTEM; 
seven claims; H. P. Clausen, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y.; assigned to Western Elec- 
tric Co. Flashing signaling means for 
attracting the attention of the operator 
are described. Two relays co-operate 
when energized to start and continue the 


operation of the flashing signaling app 
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ratus to present a signal. One of the 1 
lays is energized from a central source « 
current upon connection with the 
swering end of the cord circuit with tl 
calling line over a path including a por 
tion of the talking strand of the co: 
circuit. The other of the relays is ene: 
gized from the central source of current 
over a path including a portion of th 
cord circuit and the calling line. 
1,297,126. March 11, 1919; filed April 
2, 1918. Macner Core: eight claims: 
G. W. Elmen, Bogota, N. J.; assigned 
to Western Electric Co. This magnet 
core is composed of insulated particles of 
unannealed electrolytic iron and insulated 
particles of annealed electrolytic iron in- 
termixed and united into a solid body. 
1,297,127. March 11, 1919; filed April 
2, 1918. Macnetr Core; seven claims; 
G. W. Elmen, Bogota, N. J.; assigned 
to Western Electric Co. Finely-divided, 
relatively soft iron is intermixed with 
finely-divided, ferro-silicon and insulat- 
ing material separates the particles of 
magnetic material. The compound has a 
specific gravity of approximately 7. 








OPPORTUNITIES (Continued From 


Page 43) 





DESIGNER of mechanical-electrical 
apparatus, who is thoroughly familiar 
with design of small intricate mech- 
anisms and their manufacture on a large 
scale. Must be technically trained and 
have had responsible design experience. 
Salary from $2,000 to $3,000 per annum. 
Organization is long established and is 
expanding its normal activities after a 
period of war work. To receive consid- 
eration a full chronological statement of 
experience and training is required. 
Write W. FE. B., Room 2502, 110 West 
40th street, New York City. 


TOOL DESIGNER with about five 
years’ experience in punch and die, jig 
and fixture work. Salary $30 to $40 per 
week Write W. E. B., Room 2502, 110 
West 40th street, New York City. 





DRAFTSMAN—Draftsman on house- 
hold electrical appliances and farm power 
and lighting outfits. Preferably with 
some practical shop experience. Salary 
$30 to $35 per week. Write W. E. B., 
Room 2502, 110 West 40th street, New 
York City. 


WANTED—An all around telephone 
man that can do construction work; 
also take care of trouble. First class 
wages and permanent job. Project 
Mutual Telephone & Electric Co., Ru- 
pert, Idaho. 


WANTED—A man with family to op- 
erate a small magneto exchange of 
about 140 telephones; also two good 
linemen for line order wagon. Ad- 
dress 3614, care of TELEPHONY. 





BOOKKEEPER, with telephone ex- 
perience for company of approximately 
1200 stations. State experience and 
salary expected. Address H. E. Wa- 
terhouse, 31 Peters Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


TELEPHONE EXCHANGES bought 
and Sold. Write for bargains or list 
your properties for quick sale. Farm 
lands to exchange. G. W. Leyda, 
Deerfield, Wis. 

FOR SALE—Exchange in southeast 
Kansas. 145 subscribers. 150 rural 
phones switched. Good proposition for 
one man. Address 3620, care of 
TELEPHONY. 

FOR SALE—Exchange of 360 sta- 
tions. Middletown 
Middletown, Indiana. 














Just as it 
comes from the 
finishing room 
ready to be 
stacked in stor- 
age. Every 
length triple- 
inspected. 
Book H. 


ORANGEBURG, N. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


ORANGEBURG FIBRE CONDUIT 





THE FIBRE CONDUIT Co. 


Y. 
CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 








SES 22722 
PRACTICALLY A WELDED JOINT 
NATIONAL DOUBLE TUBE CONNECTORS 


Made in all sizes. Write 
for catalogue and prices. 


The National Telephone Supply Co. 





ARISTOS “COPPERWELD” 
COPPER CLAD STEEL WIRE 


Steel for strength; Copper for cenduc- 
tivity; and the following advantages over 
solid copper wire — less weight — higher 
elastic limit—smaller diameter for equal 
work, giving less projected surface sub- 
ject to wind pressure and capable of 
supporting sleet load—and for the same 
cost you get much more “Copperweld” 
than solid copper. 


of Copper Clad Steel Co. 
Pittsburgh 


PAGE STEEL & WIRE CO. 


Sales Offices: 30 Church Street, New York 
Plants: Monessen, Pa., and Adrian, Mich. 


Western Representatives: Steel Sales Corporation, Chicago 
12 





Telephone Co., 





Cleveland, O. 








EDWARD E. 


Attorney at Law and Electrical Engineer 


CLEMENT 


PATENTS 


Soliciting, Consultation, Reports, Opinions 
Office: McLachien Building, 


700 Tenth St., Washingten, B.C. 








Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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